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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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i = Your 
Failures Last Year—Farm on 
fe Ort and—How one Farmer Succeeded— 


Plant Early Forage Crops. 


gorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


It has often been said aforetime, 
wphis i8 going to bea hard year, 
pat I fear that it can be said in real- 
ee for the year 1902. Itis going to 
ad ire all the skill and economy that 
eS oe farmers possess to pull 
aone)- Should we average up the 
farmers of the State, we should find 
that not over 50 per cent. raised dur- 
ing the yoar 1901 supplies for 1902. 

Now our failure in this is not 
chargeable totally to bad seasons 
for crops, and I think should we be 
permitted to live over again 1901,we 
would do somewhat differently, hav- 
ing the knowledge we now have. It 
isnot a very good plan for farmers 
to depend mpon the West and North 
for grain and meat. Sometimes (as 
now) they have very little to spare. 

Now Iam not writing or speaking 
to men with stores and farms, or 
sw mills and farme ; they have 
money and can get supplies. But to 
the poorer ones having them to buy 
and very little or nothing to buy 
gith, 1 wish to speak. I know a 
man who farmed last year and made 
nearly a complete failure. In the 
winter he lost his horse. He has 
neither feed, horse, monéy nor sup- 
plies for his family, though he has 
plenty of land of his own to farm on. 
I would advise that man to farm 
again this year, if possible. If no 
other way presents itself, let him 
borrow money and mortgage his 
land. Otherwise it will grow up. 

I would advise everybody who 
farms or wishes to do so who hasn’t 
land of his own, to buy some. 
“Well,” you say, “but times are too 
hard to buy and pay for land.’’ But 
don't you rent land? Why not buy 

and take rent and pay on your land? 

HOW ONE MAN PAID FOR HIS LAND. 

I know a man who farmed on 
rented land for 15 years, hoping to 
getable at some future time to buy 
some of his own, but as time proved 
no better prospects, he made the at. 
tempt. He bargained in January, 
1894, fora small place of 27 acres, 
house with one room and a log 
kitchen. That man had $10 only 
when the bargain was made; the 
money was to be paid the 10th of 
June following. Another man with 
money to loan promised to let him 
have the money to pay for the place, 
provided he could raise $50 himself. 
That man went to work with a will 
andjraised it. Since then §he has 
paid for it, bought two more places 
adjoining him and another large 
farm besides, and that partly paid 
for;he has builf him a large house 


With four rooms and carries insur- 
ance on it, “ 


That man’s chances and opportuni- 
ties have been no better than any 
one else's. Hard work on his own 
land, saving the rent that might 
have belonged to some one else, and 
eeonomy did it. 

When that man bought his first 
Piece of land it was as poor as land 
‘ould be, but last year, though a 


very bad crop year, it made a bale of 
ootton per acre 


GROW CORN AND FORAGE. 

Owing to the scarcity and high 
Prices of feed this year, it would be 
Well for farmers to sow plenty of 
oats, millet, eto. Sow anything that 
Will substitute for hay or fodder; 
the earlier the better. 

If provisions are -soarce, plant 
Plenty of Irish potatoes, peas, etc., 
‘nything fit for feed at home or for 
the nei shboring or foreign markets. 

And let us with the assistance of 
Providence never have to realize 
this present condition again—never 
masloct meatand bread for any other 
es The farmer who is on his 
“* " the one who makes plenty of 
‘ei the can raise his meat, feed his 
Plent ‘na take care of his stock: 
. n : of corn is the tap root of it 
= “0 raise corn, get your land up 

*lent to raise a good orop of field 
_ Then always sow them in 
“9 corn when you hill it and your 

Will continue to make you a 


wrod Crop. J. R. WILDER. 
Bertie Co, N. ©, 








The vote on the Oleomargarine 
Bill should remind the farmers that 
if they want legislation they must 
demand it. And this is not all,when 
you are planting your crops this year, 
plant some 

FIRMNESS IN POLITICS 
and do not run to the polls and vote 
forany kind of aman just because 
he is running against some other 
man. We could but notice the dif- 
ference between the farmers and the 
men in some other occupations in 
the campaigns a few years ago when 
gold and silver were the issues. The 
bankers and other men who favored 
the gold standard voted for the man 
(regardless of parties or primaries) 
who advocated their cause, while the 
farmers as a class—and we among 
them—voted for the party man, 
whether he was for the farmers’ in. 
terest or against it. As the issues 
this year are said to be something 
else besides negro, let us study our 
own calling and do all we can for the 
promotion of the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country. This is all the 
politics that we expect to disouss in 
these columns and we say this now 
while there is no campaign going on 
to arouse party prejudice. 

The heavy rains are greatly re- 
tarding farm work in this section. 
Does it mean a dry summer? 

Mary Jane wanted some sweet peas 
in her flower garden and tried three 
years before she succeeded, only to 
be greatly disappointed. The beau- 
tifal 

PICTURES IN THE SEED CATALOGUES 
had raised her curiosity very high 
and made her extremely desirous to 
try them. As last spring was quite 
wet, she raised a few. She could 
have gotten much prettier flowers 
from the common garden peas. It 
is worse than folly for people in the 
South to try to raise all the plants 
and flowers which are pictured in 
the seed catalogues. Every section 
has its peculiar climate, and plants 
in order to grow have to become ac- 
climated. It would bea good idea 
for seedsmen to recommend plants 
for the different sections so that a 
person would know whether they 
would be profitable in giving new 
plants a trial. Some plants can 
never become acclimated. Canada 
peas would not grow in Florida, 
neither would pineapples grow in 
Maine. 

Mr. R. R. Moore’s suggestion of 
BROADCASTING MANURE ON WHEAT 
after it is sown isa splendid plan. It 
is a nice way to manure oats to be 
followed by sweet potatoes. The 
effects on a crop like wheat and oats 
is far more satisfactory than turning 
it under with the seed or before sow- 
ing. We have often wondered how 
we could manage to keep all the 
trash like grass, pea vines, etc., on 
top so as to protect the young plants 
from the hard freezes. Wherever 
there is any trash on top of the 
ground our oats look much better 
and the stand is good. It not only 
helps them in cold weather, but does 

good in dry weather in the spring. 

Replying toS. P. M., of Chatham 
County, in regard to feeding citron 
melons, would say that we know 
nothing about them excepting the 
fooling they gave us when a boy. 
We came across some planted with 
wster melons and hada hard time 
trying to cut one open. The best 
way would be to experiment with 
them. 

We were talking with a farmer a 
few days ago about 

MAKING HAY. 

He said that he saved the hay 
from one acre of grass and one of 
peas. He learned that it was a splen- 
did feed and that it prevented his 
buying feed. We told him that the 
hay we saved last summer was the 
salvation of our stook and would 
prevent us, too, from having to buy 
feed. Brother farmer, if you have 
never tried it, just experiment on 
one acre and see what the result will 
be. Let us count the cost: 

Wee Wine TONG yi iis kee tan crs $1 00 
Sowing peas and furnishing 

ORR rt, bisa ies chats at oo 

Cutting hay by hand........... 





If itis land that would yield 20 
bushels of corn, it would make 3,000 
pounds of hay, which would cost 
you now not less than $25. Do you 
think it would pay? 

If mowed by machine and horse 
rake is used, cost for this work will 
be cut in half. 

HarRRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 

PURE VARIETIES OF WATERMELONS 

AND SWEET POTATOES. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

The time for seeding the garden or 
farm is now at hand. Having ex- 
perimented with a great variety of 
plants, I will give some notes on the 
subject. 

First in order is the watermelon 
Plant a pure strain of seed that hss 
not been mixed with any other 
variety for ten years. Judge Rice, 
of Florida, had me to walk with him 
to look at his melons. Said he, 
“They have been kept pure for 
thirty-five years,’ giving me the 
history. I had rather pay two dol- 
lars a pound for the pure than 
plant the mixed free of charge. I 
bought the pure Rattlesnake or Au- 
gust melon seed and would nor let 
any vine grow near them, and in 
three years more had a fine shape, 
good flavor. It is a rare thing to 
see areal pure stock of the August 
melon. They have white seed and 
a deep red meat and long shaped 
rind, thick. You that are fond of a 
good melon, try the above experi- 
ment for thiee years and it will con- 
vince you. TheStrawberry or Moun. 
tain Sweet or Black Spanish—make 
your own selection and grow no 
other vine there. 

The sweet potato, like the melon, 
are an aristocracy. It is hard to get 
a pure family, sort, or kind. You 
can change the shape in three years. 
If you want a round potato, bed only 
the round for three years and keep 
them from other kinds and you have 
what you want. If you want long 
potatoes, select only the long. 

Hybrids in many vegetables have 
been the order of the day, but the 
pure family stock is my preference, 
after many experiments. How the 
sweet potatoes mix I know not. The 
potato onion will mix, how I know 
not. Everything that has the pollen, 
we guess how they mix. So all vines 
should have distance from each 
other. All lovers of purity should 
make their own tests or experiments 
and let it come under their personal 
observation. After all your read- 
ing, try your own experiment sta- 
tion. It will not do injustice to our 
noble men that are helpful in these 
valuable articles. To me they are 
read over and studied much to my 
benefit. Have you noticed that 
while itis the custom to seleot the 
best matured corn for planting, peo 
ple bed the smaller sweet potatoes 
for seed? These are certainly the 
last that form and not so well ma- 
tured and the sprouts are less vigor- 
ous. Why do planters plant their 
cull Irish potatoes and then com 
plain of failure in crop yield? 

This opening spring has kept us 
all back in preparation.. The man 
that keeps himself back until the 
land is thoroughly dry and then 
makes a thorough preparation, is 
the man mostapt tosucceed. Brother 
farmer, be patient; you will have 
time enough to wear .out all the 
powers you possess. Worry and 
fretting is where many people suffer 
the greatest loss. Step steady and 
let each ste» be sober, calm; do not 
hurry R. R. Moors. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 

The profits of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Co. for the year ended 
June 15, 1901, while the capital stock 
remained at $24,000,000, were re- 
ported as follows: Gross profits for 
year, $2,139,509.27; repairs and de- 
preciation, $355,553 76, or a total of 
$1,783,955 51 ; deduct preferred stook, 
8 per cent., $809,525.60, and common 
stock, 4 per cent., $390,000, or a total 
of $1,199,525 60, leaves a balance to 
oredit of undivided profits of $584,- 
429.91. 


Every year has its duties, but oo- 
casionally a year dawns upon us the 
duties of which are more specific and 
exacting than those of any preceding 
year. Thatis the condition which 
rules this good year of grace, 1902. 
The year just past was by emi- 
nence to a large majority of farmers 
the most disastrous in a quarter of 
a century. 

The seasons throughout the year 
were exceedingly unpropitious. We 
were “‘long”’ on rain, so “‘long’’ the 
weather man tells us that we have 
inches by inches of excessive rain- 
fall to our credit. 

We should not be dismayed by the 
discouraging events of the past, but 
so pitch our crops the current year, 
both as to variety and time, that, 
with favorable seasons, we may find 
ourselves on high ground. 

Every farmer, whatever else he 
may plant, ought to plant for an un- 
usually large crop of corn, 

AsI have frequently stated, cot- 
ton is the only farm product South 
which possesses the dignity of col. 
lateral. This fact remains, and it 
stands at the front to-day, that a 
small corn crop and resultant empty 
cribs materially affect the value of 
the collateral. The latter loses very 


much of its importance—to the 
farmer. 


I received a day or two ago, from 
a leading firm of cotton factors of 
this city a letter in which they used 
this language : 

‘‘We commend your efforts to 
make our farmers realize the import- 
ance of giving proper attention to 
that (corn) crop The most prosper 
ous years our section has experi- 
enced has been when there was lit- 
tle or no corn to buy. Cotton factors 
are cften blamed for the lack of at- 
tention given to growing corn, but 
this is very unjust. You will find 
the factors urging their customers 
to raise plenty of corn, and the 
farmer who has the best credit with 
his factor is the one that does not 
have to by corn.”’ 

This firm, Messrs. Pope & Flem- 
ing, in another branch of their busi- 
ness is offering a cash prize of $50 to 
the farmer who produces on a meas- 
ured acre the largest number of 
bushels of corn. 

Iam glad to note that in other 
sections of the State similar prizes 
are being offered. Let as many as 
will take advantage of these offers 
and strive intelligently and energet- 
ically for the mastery. 

I want to emphasize the wisdom of 
planting measured acres, whether 
there be three or three hundred. 
There is too much guess work on the 
average farm. Very recently I heard 
of a farmer who directed that twenty 
acres in a certain field should be 
seeded to oats. The soil was pre- 
pared and the oats broadcasted ona 
twenty acre basis. Later the strip 
was measured and was short just 
seven acres. The piece was sown by 
estimate. 

A measured acre means economy 
in the use of fertilizers and seed. At 
harvest time, if estimates be not the 
rule, there will be drawn from the 
acre & lesson more or less encourag- 
ing. To the wise farmer it will prove 
to be a valuablel esson. What have 
we been doing in Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina in the 
matter of growing corn? Let us 
take the years 1892 and 1898 and see 
whit each of these States did for 
herrelf. In 1892 Georgia made 32,- 
992,000 bushels on 2,945,708 acres, 
112 bushels per acre. In 1898 she 
made 26,586,848 bushels on 2,954,072 
acres—an average of 9 bushels per 
acre. 

In 1892 North Carolina made 25,- 
374,000 bushels on 2,485,010 aores, an 
average of 10 2 bushels per acre. In 
1898 she made 34,070,400 bushels on 
2,433,600 acres, an average of 14 





bushels per acre 

In 1892 South Carolina made 16,- 
| 713,000 bushels on 1,591,677 sores, an 
| average of 10 6 bushels per acre. In 
| 1898 she made 17,519,070 bushels on 
| 1,751,907 acres, an average of 10 
| bushels per acre. 
| My information is that North 
‘Carolina farmers have been grad. 


they reduced the acreage given to 
corn by 51,410 acres, but, by the free 
uee of commercial fertilizers in. 
creased the yield over that of 1892 
by 8,696,400 bushels. From an aver- 
age yield of 10.2 bushels per acre she 
pushed up to 14 bushels. 
The result chronicled above is but 
an earnest of what can be done in 
growing corn successfully and profit- 
ably South. Georgia and South 
Carolina failed to make a showing as 
favorable as that of North Carolina. 
This year these two States ought 
to inaugurate a reform along the 
line blazed out by North Carolina 

Georgia and South Carolina ought 
each to learn the lesson of producing 
a larger number of bushels of corn 
per acre; this can be accomplished 
through three agencies: a thorough 
preparation of the soil; purchasing 
and planting the best seed ; applying 
to each measured acre a liberal sup- 
ply of a commercial fertilizer rich in 
plant food—phssphoric acid, am- 
monia and potash in proper propor- 
tions, the nature of the soil and pre 
vious treatment being considered. 

Ido not believe that the average 
yield of corn per acre credited to the 
three States named represent them 
with even seeming accuracy. The 
yield per acre is insignificant com- 
pared with that of other States 
whose soil conditions are about the 
same as those of the States referred 
to. Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina ought any time 
measure corn per acre with Dela- 
ware, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
But that phase of the case aside ; 
our people need to give larger and 
more particular attention to growing 
corn this year. Their every interest 
demands it; a sound policy and ex- 
isting conditions require it. 

MartTIN CALVIN. 
Augusta, Ga. 


Live Stock. 


BEEF PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH. 














III—The Matter of Pasturing. 
©orrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It is very generally recognized 
that the cheapest beef is made on 
pasture. Where the best beef is 
made, land never seems to become 
too high priced to serve as pasture. 
In many of the Northern States and 
Europe land valued at from $50 to 
$300 an acre is used for pasture and 
yields what the owners think a fair 
profit or interest on its value. 

In North Carolina there is land 
that can be bought for from $5 to $15 
per acre that, with proper manage- 
ment and an average season, pas- 
tured with good cattle, will produce 
beef enoughin one year to neurly 
pay forit. To do this, however, it 
would be necessary to give some at 
tention to 


PREPARING AND MAINTAINING THE 
PASTURE. 


But with us a pasture usually means 
@ worn-out field, a rough hill or 
mountain side, or a low swamp that 
is fit for nothing else. Yet, this 
same land must produce enough 
beef to more than equal its value, or 
complaint is at once made that there 
is no money in cattle. 

Certain cardinal facts seem to be 
entirely lost sight of.. An old field 
that willno longer pay in corn or 
cotton will not yield pasture that 
will produce from 100 to 200 pounds 
of beef without some preparation 
and fertilization. Moreover, it is as 
necessary to keep the weeds down in 
order that the grass may grow as it 
is to keep the grass down for cotton 
to make a proper growth. Where it 
can be done, it will always pay to 
mow the weeds and keep them in 
check until the grass completely 
covers the ground. 

TOO CLOSE GRAZING 
is another reason for poor pastures. 
It is a mistake, not only because the 
cattle do badly and are more likely 
to vecome disease¢, but also because 
it allows the weeds to get the advan- 
tage of the grass to such an extent 
that soon there is nothing but weeds. 
Close pasturing and tall weeds mean 
that the grass will certainly be 
killed—smothered—over a large part 





of the pasture. All the land must 


weeds shade the greater partof the 
best soil. 


HOW MUOH LAND TO ONE STEER. 

Of course, no man can say how 
much land should be allowed for 
each steer, but if a gain of 200 
pounds is expected during the sea 
son, and this is worth from $6 to $10, 
it is not reasonable to expect such 
returns from either one or two 
acres, that are not worth more than 
from $5 to $15 each. Twenty per 
cent. interest on $50 is about the 
average value of 200 pounds of beef. 
A good steer will easily make 200 
pounds gain on good pasture during 
a season, and is therefore justly en- 
titled to range over land valued at 
$50 ; for twenty per cent. interest is 
a liberal return on pasture land. 

Henry, in his ‘‘Feeds and Feeding,’’ 
says thatan acre of land that will 
produce 200 pounds of beef is worth 
from $50 to $100. Experiments have 
shown that 200 pounds gain during 
six months, on good pasture, is not 
too much to expect of good cattle. In 
fact, Morrow, at the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station, obtained a gain of 
from 285 to 440 pounds per steer 
from May 1st to November ist. 

AN IMPORTANT FACT. 

Our best lands will afford more 
pasture during a season than the 
average grazing lands of any State 
in the Union, as the following from 
the Yearbook of the U.8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will show. North 
Carolina is compared with Iowa and 
Illinois in yield of hay per aore for 
the last ten years. Iowaand Illinois 
are selected as representing the best 
of the Northwestern grass-producing 
States : 
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It will be noticed that not only has 
the average yield of hay grass per 
acre for the last ten years been 
higher in North Carolina than in 
either Iowa or Illinoia, but the sig- 
nificant fact that the production was 
more uniform in North Carolina is 
also apparent upon an examination 
of this table. The lowest yield per 
acre in North Carolina during the 
ten years was in 1891, when it started 
at 110 tons per acre, but in 1894 Mli- 
nois only produced .73 of a ton per 





acre, while in 1895 lows fell to .66 of 


a ton peracre. These are significant 
facts in their relation to beef pro- 
duction, for the firet essential of a 
good grazing country is a uniform 
and constant growth of grass. This 
is assured to North Carolina by her 


long summers and abundant rain- 
fall. 


GRAIN IN ADDITION TO PASTURAGE. 
Feeding grain to steers on good pas- 
ture is in the light of available data 
not usually profitable, but when pas- 
tures are poor, as they are likely to 
be in the fall of the year on our poor 
lands, then the addition of a cheap 
grain ration will be found valuable 
indeed. As tothe results of experi- 
ments in this line at the Iliinois Sta- 
tion, Prof. Morrow says: 

‘‘The results from two years’ trial 
indicate that a grain ration to young 











[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 } 
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‘*THE INDUSTRIAL AND HiDUOATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
oF STaTE Po.ioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 
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m your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
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‘an. 1, 1900;1 Jan. ’01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. 
fwo weeks are ey after money is re- 
wived before date, which answers tor a receipt, 
san be changed. If not properly changed within 
{wo weeks after money is sent notify us. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The human race is divided into 
two olasses—those who go ahead and 
do something, and those who sit still 
and say, Why wasn’t it done the 
other way ?—Oliver Wendell Holmes 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
; COMMENT. 


That is an inspiring story, reported 
by our Bertie correspondent, of how 
a tenant farmer overcame difficulties 
and paid forafarm. The desire to 
own one’s own homeis praiseworthy, 
and every tenant should cherish it 
and work with thatend in view. But 
let not other land buyers overlook 
the fact that the man whom Mr. 
Wilder writes about, did not stint 
his land ; without the increase in fer- 
tility brought about by intelligent 
management and fertilizing, it would 
perhaps have gone back to its origi- 
nal owner. 

Harry Farmer has something to 
aay about farmersin politics. THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, be it remem- 
bered, is notin politics in the com- 
monly accepted meaning of that 
term, but we wish to commend 
Harry’s advice. With the enforce- 
ment of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment and the consequent elimination 
of the negro question, we look for 
evidences of greater independence in 
political matters. It is true, as our 
sorrese pondent says, that other classes 
do not allow party feeling to blind 
them to their own interests; the 
farmer likewise, taking care to avoid 
visionary and impracticable schemes, 
should make his influence felt in the 
handling of all questions that affect 
his welfare. 

Our Georgia friend, Mr. Calvin, 
ehronicles the gratifying increase in 
the North Carolina corn yield be 
tween the years 1892 and 1898. Itis 
possible, however, that this increase 
ts due quite as largely to better till- 
age and better use of the sources of 
fertility found on the farm, as tothe 
increased use of commercial fertili- 
gers to which he attributes it 

Dr. Butler emphasizes the fact 
that few States of the Union rank 
higher in hay production than does 
Worth Carolina. The comparison of 
our Staite with Iowa and Illinois in 
this respect is truly a striking evi- 
dence of our advantages as a beef 
raising section. Harry Farmer also 
presents some interesting facts and 
figures about hay making. 

On page 8 we give answers to three 
or four inquiries by farmer readers ; 
also a statement by Dr. Kilgore em- 
bracing all the facts that the Agri- 
cultural Department is yet ready to 
give out in regard to the growing of 
the costlier varieties of tobacco in 
North Carolina. Next week we 
shall publish an article by the 
Direotor of the Connectiout Experi- 
ment Station regarding his experi- 
ments with tobacco growing under 
cover. 

Our leading fourth page article, 
“A Home Reading Course,’’ was 
written for a woman's magazine and, 
as will be seen, specially for women 
readers; but it contains too many 
suggestions of value to be passed un- 
noticed by either sex. It would be 
better if our periodicals gave more 
space to articles of this character 
that direct attention to the merits 
of the time-tested classics, and leas 
space to puffs and reviews of trashy 

and ephemeral literature. 


HOW PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ‘‘SLAN- 
DERS’’ OUR CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS. 


“Teddy is of Southern ancestry, 
but he told the Grand Army of the 
Republic that his mother’s people 
were anarchiets.”’ 

So says one of our North Carolina 
exchanges. Now if this exchange 
or any other paper wishes to attack 
Mr. Roosevelt’s political record or 
political views, we shall have noth- 
ing to say as to the matter. But 
since we have noted in another col- 
umn Mr. Hay’s deserved tribute to 
the Confederate soldiers, we cannot 
pass unnoticed this effort of a 
Southern paper to make it appear 
that the President of the United 
AStates is attempting to tear open the 
old sores of sectional bitterness. 
What did President Roosevelt say 
that called forth the distorted state 
ment that we have jutt quoted? 

He was addressing the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the defeat 
of the Union forces and the triumph 
of the secession principle would have 
resulted ina state of governmental 
confusion and chaos—‘‘anarchy,’’ he 
said. For if you look up Webster's 
definition of anarchy, you will find 
this: ‘‘Absence of government; the 
state of society where there is no 
law or supreme power; a state of 
lawlessness; political confusion— 
hence, confusion or disorder, in 
general.’’ Clearly therefore the word 
anarchy does not imply the abomi- 
nable things which we, by reason of 
the fiendishness of some of their 
number, associate with the term 
‘“anarchists.’’ 

But with reckless disregard of 
truth, some of our Southern papers 
of the baser sort, have seized on this 
expression of Mr. Roosevelt’s, twist- 
edit out of all resemblance to its 
real meaning, and have given it to 
their readers in the shape we have 
just seen. And some of our honest 
contemporaries (among them, no 
doubt, the one from which we have 
quoted) have accepted these distorted 
statements as truth and rehashed 
them for their own readers. 

It being beyond contradiction 
therefore that Mr. Roosevelt did not 
speak of the Southern soldiers as 
‘tanarchists,’’ let us deal fairly with 
this man, the head of our Nation. 
Let us say what we please about his 
political views, but let us not accuse 
him, uniess there is reason for the 
accusation, of slandering the heroes 
of the Lost Cause. So instead of 
picking up an incidental phrase and 
trying to make it insulting by put- 
ting on it the worst construction 
possible, let us take the simple 
direct statements made by the Presi- 
dent and judge by them what are his 
real feelings toward the South and 
its people. 

Nor are such simple, direct state- 
ments hard to find. 

It was only last Jane that he, writ- 
ing to a citizen of Georgia, said: ‘I 
am extremely proud of the fact 
that one of my uncles was an ad- 
miral in the Confederate Navy and 
that another fired the last gun fired 
aboard the Alabama. I think the 
‘time has now come when we can all 
of us be proud of the valor shown on 
both sides in the Civil War.”’ 

Let not those who are moving 
heaven and earth to find some trace 
of a slander for our Southern sol- 
diers pass over this ; nor should they 
neglect a similar statement in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s book, ‘‘American Ideals :’’ 

‘‘We are the richer for each grim 
campaign, for each hard fought bat- 
tle. We are the richer for valor dis- 
played alike by those who fought so 
valiantly for the right, and by those 
who, no less valiantly, fought for 
what they deemed tho right.’’ 

An even hKigher tribute to the men 
who wore tho gray and to their peer- 
less leader may be foundin the ‘‘Life 
of Thomas H. Benton,’’ in which Mr. 
Roosevelt speaks of the “individual 
inferiority of the Northern com 
pared to Southern troops,’’ and adds: 
“The world has never seen better 
soldiers than those who followed 
Lee ; and their leader will, undoubt- 
edly, rank as without an exception 
the very greatest of all the great 
captains that the English speaking 
peoples have brought forth—and 
this, although the last and chief of 
his antagonists, may himself claim 
to stand as the full equal of Marl- 
borough and Wellington ”’ 

In the face of such statements as 
these, we submit that is the North- 
err, rather than the Southern, sol- 
diers who have most cause to feel 
insulted ; and the efforts to stir up 
sectional bitterness by so flagrantly 
misrepresenting the President's posi- 
tion, ought to be condemned, in the 


interest of common fairness and 
decency, by men of all parties. 








THE ‘‘SECRET PROCESS FERTILIZER”’ 
SCHEME. 


This letter comes from Union 
County: 

‘‘There is an agent in this section 
selling rights to make guano for 
three dollars. He says he can buy 
the ingredients to make a ton for 
four dollars, and he further says it 
makes a higher grade of guano than 
the standard brands. Please tell the 
people through your paper what you 
think of this, if you know anything 
about it.’’ 

This man is evidently not a reader 
of THE PROGRESSIVE FaRMER, or he 
would know that we have warned 
our readers against this scheme a 
dozen times or more, while State 
Chemist Kilgore, both through THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER and through 
the Agricultural Bulletin, has told 
the farmers ot the State what he 
thinks of it—or as nearly what he 
fhinks of it as parliamentary lan- 
guage willallow. But the flood of 
letters elicited by our articles on the 
subject and by Dr. Kilgore’s own let- 
ter of a month ago, have convinced 
him that there is need of a fuller re- 
view of the matter. Accordingly, 
he has just prepared an article that 
covers the ground thoroughly, giving 
the result of the latestinvestigations 
and summing up the whole matter. 
We shall probably publish the article 
next week. But the great difficulty 
lies in the fact that the intelligent, 
newspaper-reading farmers are not 


schemes. We again appeal to our 
readers to let their lights shine 
among their non reading neaghbors. 

And look for Dr. Kilgore’s article 
next week. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND RURAL 
FREE DELIVERY. 





The rapid extension of the rural 
free delivery mail system in North 
Carolina is a source of much gratifi- 
cation to us, for, as our readers 
know, we regard it as one of the 
most effective agents of educational 
and agricultural progress. Its growth 
is the more gratifying because of the 
fact that THz PRoGRESSIVE FARMER 
was the pioneer advocate of the 
movement in our State and for 
months waged the fight practically 
singlehanded and alone. Now.North 
Carolina has five times as many 
routes in operation as she had a year 
ago, and there are pending five times 
as many applications for the estab- 
lishment of routes as there were 
pending ayear ago. The letters that 
tell of the part THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER has played in this work, give 
us much pleasure ; and we think that 
our readers will pardon us for re- 
printing two of these. This, which 
comes in a private letter to the 
editor, tells how a Chatham County 
route was started : 

‘“‘We havearural delivery route 
in my old neighborhood now. I 
must take this opportunity to tell 
you that I consider you, through 
your editorials in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER urging the extension of the 
system, the prime cause of its being 
established I was visiting at home 
last April and got to talking with 
my father on the subject, (and about 
all I kKnewI learned from reading 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER) © telling 
him of the appropriation that had 
been made and that North Carolina 
had not applied for anything like her 
proportion of theroutes. The result 
was that he went right to work and 
got up a petition and sentiton. It 
was not exactly in the right form, so 
the Department sent him a form and 
he went to work again and got up 
his route after some delay.’’ 

And this is from a Gaston County 
farmer: 

“IT wish to thank you expecially, 
Mr. Hditor, for the interest you have 
taken in rural free delivery and 
the interest you are still taking. 
Through the influence of your paper 
the people of Gaston County will 
soon have six or eight routes in full 
operation. We think rural delivery 
of mail one of the grandest ways of 
educating the masses, and that hand 
in hand with it will go good schools. 
We also heartily endorse all that 
was done by the Good Roads Con- 
gress, and hope the day will soon 
come when the Old North State will 

be above the standard so far as good 
roads go.’’ 

We wish to thank these two friends 
for their kind words. Possibly we 
are mistaken, but it is our opinion 
that the paper that causes the estab- 
lishment of a rural free delivery 
route or a public school library does 
the State a greater service than it 
would do by any month's faithfu! ser- 
vice of its chosen band of politi- 





cians. 


the ones who get canght by such | 





THE OLEOMARGARINE BILL IN THE 
SENATE, 


The oleomargarine tax bill will 
soon come up for action in the Senate, 
and we hope that it will have the 
support of both the North Carolina 
members of that body. As we have 
said many times before, North Caro- 
lina is admirably adapted to dairy- 
ing, and those who have the best in- 
terests of the State at heart should 
labor for the upbuilding of the in- 
dustry. As Commissioner Patter- 
son says in a circular letter recently 
sent to the Congressment from this 
State : 

“IT have long been convinced that 
one of the greatest needs of suc- 
cessful agriculture in this State is 
the raising of more cattle, and I am 
especially impressed with the favor- 
able conditions of the eastern sec- 
tion of the State tor this purpose. 
But over all the State our dairying 
interests especially need to be en- 
couraged. The few dairies which 
have been established and are intel- 
ligently supervised have prospered. 
We need fifty times as many. The 
amount of oleomargarine brought 
to and consumed here in Raleigh, as 
well as in the other large towns of 
the State, is a shame to us.”’ 

It would indeed be an anomalous 
state of affairs if, with our dairy in- 
terests just on the eve of develop- 
ment and our dairy course at the 
A. and M. College training young 
men and old for the industry, our 
Senators should vote to protect oleo 
masquarading as butter. 





THE FAULT IN OURSELVES, NOT IN OUR 
STARS. 


Says the Shelby Star: ‘‘There are 
sixty rural delivery routes in North 
Carolina and soon will be about two 
hundred. Every time they establish 
one in the South ten are established 
in other sections of the eountry, all 
of which indicates that the govern- 
ment, as presently constituted, is 
sorter agin’ us.”’ 

We think the chief trouble, friend 
Hoey, is that we are ‘‘sorter agin’”’ 
ourselves in not providing suitable 
roads for rural free delivery routes 
and in not providing (or not having 
provided heretofore at least) such 
educational facilities as would cause 
our people to read as many papers 
and write as many letters as do the 
people of the North and West. 


oe 


THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 





The promptness with which the 
Senate Committee has acted on the 
Isthmian Canal bill is commendable. 
It looks asif something is really to 
bedone. The great transcontinental 
railway systems have been fighting 
vigorously—or rather scheming and 
intriguing skilfully, instead of fight- 
ing in the open—against any action 
inthe matter, and we have feared 
that they would succeed. The com- 
mittee report, however, brings the 
matter before the Senate, and, as 
this is the long session, we hope for 
definite action. 
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A SIGNIFICANT SLAP AT SECTIONALIS¥,. 


We gave last week a brief outline 
of the McKinley Memorial address 
delivered by Hon. John Hay, Secre 
tary of State. One feature of that 
address, however, deserves more 
than a passing notice; foritis sig- 
nificant that this Northern man, who 
began his public career as Secretary 
to President Lincoln and who has 
been all his life intimately asso- 
ciated with the leaders of the Union 
forces, went out of his way to pay 
tribute alike to ‘“‘the blue and the 
gray’’ of the Civil War. In the 
course of his speech, he said: 

‘In coming years when men seek 
to draw the moral of our great Civil 
War nothing will ssem to them so 
admirable in all the history of our 
two magnificent armies as'the way 
in which the war came to aclose. * 

* * There is no event, since the 
nation was born,which has so proved 
its solid capacity for self.govern- 
ment. Both sections share equaliy 
in that crown of glory. They had 
held a debate of insomparable tm. 
portance and had fought it ont with 
equal energy.”’ 

There are little narrow minded 
Northerners who atill speak of the 
Confederates as ‘‘rebels,’’ and there 
are Southern fire eaters whose bit- 
terness and venom is still with them, 
bat the thoughtful American of 
whatever section sees in the contend- 
ing legions of our Civil War ‘‘our 
two magnificent armies’ that 
‘fought with equal energy and share 
equally the crown of glory.’’ God 
speed the day when the broad and 
tolerant spirit shown by Secretary 
Hay shall extinguish the last smol- 
dering embers of sectional hatred ! 





QUESTIONS ARE ALWAYS IN ORDER. 


Some of our readers have been 
writing Dr. Burkett in regard to the 
questions he has been discussing in 
ourcolumns. We take the liberty of 
saying that this is what heand other 
correspondents like. Such inquiries 
indicate interest in what the writer 
says; and with what writer is not 
the interest of readers an incentive 
to the best effort? As we have said 
a dozen times before, whenever you 
see an article in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER about which you wish fur- 
ther information, or about which 
you wish any explanation, send on 
your inquiry. We are always glad 
to receive such letters. 

Commissioner Patterson tells us 
that the sale of fertilizer tags to date 
indicates a decrease of about one- 
sixth in the purchases of North 
Carolina farmers, compared with 
last year. But the season is later, 
and Mr. Patterson thinks that the 
larger part of the present shortage 
will be overcome by the more rapid 
sales that he expects from now on. 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE MARCH 
MAGAZINES. 








An Outline of Some of the Most Important 
Ones as Given in the March Review of Re- 
views. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

The March Century has a very 
complete account of the actual events 
of Mr. Marconi’s epoch-making ex- 
periments at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, by P. T. McGrath, the editor 
of a St. John’s paper, who had inter- 
views twice a day with Mr. Marconi 
during the three weeks of the latter's 
stay in St. John’s. Mr. MoGrath 
recites with further detail the main 
features of the experiments and 
adds the following interesting digest 
of Mr. Marconi’s conclusions, given 
to him by the inventor himself: The 
wireless agency is most effective 
over marine areas. Over low-lying 
country, two-thirds of the sea dis- 
tance can be reached, but over aver- 
age hills the potency of the vibra- 
tidns is reduced by one-half. The 
vibrations reach farther in fog than 
in fine weather. Atmospheric con- 
ditions do not seriously affect them ; 
electrical disturbances are their only 
foe. A pole 200 feet high gives the 
best results. A horizontal wire is of 
no value, nor is it an advantage to 
set up the pole or kite on a high hill. 
It is a disadvantage that ocean 
ships have masts only 120 feet high, 
thus limiting the range to about 100 
miles. The curvature of the earth 
makes nointerference. The Cunard- 
ers now take, in toll for passengers’ 
messages, $250 a trip at ten cents a 
word, the dispatches being sent 
within a hundred miles of the shore. 
THE ‘‘RIVER AND HARBOR’’ HUMBUG. 

In an able article in the Forum on 
‘‘Government Construction of Reser 
voirsin Arid Regions,’’ Lieut--Col. 
H. M. Chittenden, U.S. A., exposes 
the practice of wasting public money, 
year after year, on the pretense of 
improving the navigation of smal 
streams. He recalls from his own 
experience as a government engineer 
a striking instance of this tendency 
to squander on useless ‘improve- 
ments’’ the money needed by the 
farmers of the West for works which 
would turn large areas of desert land 
into veritable gardens. 

‘‘The first public work upon which 
the writer was ever engaged was the 
improvement of the upper Missouri 
River near the head of navigation, 
at Fort Benton, Mont. The pro- 
fessional problems involved were in 
teresting and practicable; but what- 
ever satisfaction might justly attach 
to their successful solution was 
wholly neutralized by the reflection 
that the work was utterly useless. 
It is doubtful if from that day to 
this, eleven years, half a dozen com. 
mercial steamboats have passed over 
this section of the river.”’ 

THE ECONOMIO FUTURE OF THE PHILIP- 

PINES. 

In an essay published in, the At- 
lantic Monthly on ‘‘The Economic 
Future of the Puailippines,’’ Mr. 
Charles A. Conant expresses the 
opinion that Caucasian leadership 
will be necessary for a long time to 
come in these islands. One of the 
most serious difficulties in the way 
of economic progress is the labor 
problem, as the average Filipino is 
constitutionally averse to systematic 
work, and would have about as much 
chance in competition with American 
labor as a mouse ina thrashing ma- 
chine. Mr. Conant thinks the Philip- 
pines will not have complete peace 
for some time to come. However, 
he says thatin the civilized prov- 
inces there is no reason why gar- 
risons should be much larger than 
those in the United States. In the 








more savage islands, oo 
still arise, from time t 
brief campaign. Ag to whether 
possession of the Philipping th 
: 8 y 
ultimately pay us, economical] 
only be decided, Mr. Conant e Ce 
after a considerable number of a 
when it can be seen to what z _ 
the islands afford openings ‘an 
enterprise and capital of our Da tion 
THE FILIPINO AT soHo01, 
Mr. F. W. Atkinson, in “Th 
© Edt 
cational Problem in the Philippin 
also published in the Atlantic . 
presses the opinion that the per a 
age of illiterates of the total Phil 
pine population is nearer 80 per a 
than the 20 which has been gg 
mated. He says there ig apace ; 
sire for schools on the part of th 
Filipinos, and an intense eagerne 
to acquire English. The Pilipiy 
child is a child of Promise; he 
docile, quick, and mentally alert: 
has aptness for acquiring langnage 
anda natural talent for the leasg 
mechanical arts ; he draws ang Write 
well; a majority of the schoo] chi 
dren are young-looking anq P 
tractive. 
A SKETOH OF BENJAMIN HARRIgoy. 
The March Cosmopolitan conti, 
a character sketch of the late Benj 
min Harrison by Mr. William Alle 
White. Mr. White thinks the greg 
distinction which Benjamin Harrigg 
had asa statesman was his culty 
and knowledge. He was a ye 
on read man, something ny 
known in the average Ameriog 
politician; and Harrison was, tod 
fully acquainted with his Amerig 
He Enew its literary side as well ; 
its political side, knew what aspirs 
tions were moving people, whs 
movements were current in Ame 
can art, what scientists were striy 
ing for. When he retired to privat 
life, he merely relinquished on 
routine of duty for another. Mr 
White says that Harrison was bn 
little concerned over his political de 
feat, which did not changs his viey 
of life in the least, much less hi 
character. 
SOUTHERN COLLEGES. 
The Sewanee Review has a pape 
on ‘*The Problems of the Small Col 
lege in the Ssuthern States,” by 
H. Babbitt, who offers suggestion 
toward raising the standards of thes 
struggling institutions, and increas 
ing their practical efficiency. Inc 
dentally it brings out some startlin 
facts as to the conditions of colleg 
instruction inthe South. It appea 
that very few of the Southern oo 
leges have more than $200,000 e 
dowment, while very many hay 
practically no endownment at 4 
Of forty-four institutions, represent 
ing twothirds of the colleges fo 
white students, the average numbé 
of instructors is eight ; there are nine 
teen which have less than that num 
ber, and very few have more the 
ten. The standard of the averag 
college for admission seems fo D 
about a year lower than that of th 
small colleges in New England. 
WONDERS OF THE ARID WEST. 
The World’s Work contuins 4 
elaborate article, with a great num 
ber of illustrations, on ‘‘The Wo 
ders of the American Desert,” } 
Mr. Robert T. Hill. While theres 
brooks and rivers rising in the larg® 
mountains of our graat desert, 2 
water ever runs from it into the 8¢ 
as the sands swallow up every dr 
which is not evaporatod by sun 
wind. The maximum rainfall isle 
than fifteen inches per annum, al 
does not average more than &!x » 
ten inches. In such places as Deal 
Valley and the Yuma Desert, it 
less than five inches, these two %P° 
being perhaps the driest in the kn0v 
world. This writer attempts 0 °° 
rect an idea suggested by the Pri 
moters' of irrigation schemes th 
the chief possibility of the America 
Desert is agricultural, and ‘hat 
very large proportion of it can ® 
cultivated by irrigation. As«™4 
ter of fact, the desert has been f° 
large extent already reclaimed bys 
energetic people who have 4 wealt 
greater than that of any other po 
tion of the Union,amounting to #04 
two thousand doilars per capits. 
the future, industrial progress is 
thing to be hoped for. 
—_— +o oe 
Intelligent citizens make intell 
gent voters. Educated mothers re! 
intelligent citizens. When you pu 
money in education you invest Cal 
ital that will give you ever increa 
ing returns and con neither be 10 
nor squandered. To secure efficiend 
in our common schools, three thing 


are of paramount importance: =~ 
means with whioh to operate en 
educated and consecrated pervaren 
intelligent and efficient superin™. 
ents.—Gov. McSweeney, South 
lina. 
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Saloon League will shortly hold a 
Convention which will no doubt be 
largely attended, and which we hope 
will result in more practical benefit 
to the cause than many such meet- 
ings in the past have been. 

Post: The very sad news that 
Ex-State Senator F. C. Hairston, of 
Davie county, who has been in Balti- 
more for several days undergoing 
treatment for pneumonia, died last 
night, will be indeed painful intelli- 
gence to his people throughout the 
Piedmont section. 

Elizabeth City dispatch: The two 
sonsof Thomas A. Edison, the in- 


al , ventor and electrician, were in this 
7 a city last Tuesday. They decided to 
’ Ci 


have a good time and take in the 
town, One of the boys, took ona 
littletoo much liquor, became dis- 
orderly and was arrested by Officer 
Bell. 

Reprerentative Thomas has eecur 
eda favorable report from the Com- 
merce Committee of the House on 
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),000 en his bill for a new revenue cutter 
ry hava costing $175,000 for Pamlico Sound 
t at alg and Neuse River, with headquarters 


atNewbern. This bill has the ap. 
proval of the Treasury Department. 
—News and Observer. 

Itis next to a certainty that there 
willin a few days be two rural free 
delivery routes out from High Point, 
paralleling each other as far as Mr. 
J. W. Armfield’s home, and there 
separating, one going northeast and 


present 
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numbe 
are nine 
at num 
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ad. the other northwest. Itis probable 
‘EST. that by April ist the service will be 
ains af inugurated.—Exchange 

at DOM Congreseman Kluttz has secured 
1@ Wom teventeen new rural free delivery 
ort,” DMM routes which go in operation April 
here SM |. There are three at Salisbury, four 
\© lars@Ml at Concord, three at Statesville, two 
sort, MMM st Newton, one at China Grove and 
the 80MM twoat Rockwell. He has thirty-two 
ory Gro applications now and is promised an 
sun QO inspector in April.—Exohange. 

li is leggy 4 thirteen-year-old daughter of 
— Mir. G H. Weddington, of China 
. a Grove, died of smallpox Friday last 
= is ind was buried yesterday. Other 
4 Members of the same family are 
a affected with the disease, making 
: ail their plight exceptionally unfortun- 
* aa tte. This is the first death to result 
oe the ftom the present visitation of small. 
sani Pox at China Grove.—Exchange. 

” that Col. Olds: Armour & Co., will 
ool tablish a refrigerating plant here, 
3a ms the only one in the State; and will 


yen ¢0 = Raleigh a distributing point 
orfresh meats and canned goods. 


3d by’ 

“wonltfay 2° plant will be located in the cot- 
ner pom" Yard at the cotton compress, 
bo ubou Which is no longer used. The agent 
ita. F of the company was here to-day and 

3 is th ™Pleted the arrangements. 
Washington Cor. Post: Congress- 
Pou has obtained the promise 
intel tm the Postc flice Department that 












ers re a inspector of rural free delivery 
you pig “Utes will be sent to the Fourth 
est calm “Strict, at an early date. Inspector 
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who is working in Con- 
Robahs Bellamy’s district, will 
+ vy be detailed there. There 

“td odd applications for rural 
" ®ry routes in Mr. Pou’s district 
™ Some twenty have been acted on 

‘rably. There are seven applica- 


ti 
from Wake, three of which lead 
Om Raleigh. 

















Congressman E. Spencer Blackburn 
is preparing a bill which he will in- 
troduce this week, providing fora 
reduction in the tax on whiskey. It 
is now $1 10 per gallon, and Congress- 
man Blackburn would make the tax 
70 cents. He thinks moonshiners 
would co-operate with Uncle Sam 
with such a tax in operation.—Ex- 
change. 


New Hanover county has just sold 
$50,0CO of bonds, the proceeds to be 
used in macadamizing the public 
highways. Orange county will in the 
near future vote on a proposition to 
issue $100,000 of bonds for road im- 
provement, and citizens of Guilford 
are aiding the road fund of that 
county by private subscription. The 
movement is slow but good roads are 
coming along.—Landmark. 

Col. Olds: There are now 1,300 
visitors at Pinehurst. They are 
from all parts of the North and West 
and some are from Canada.— There 
is nothing more amusing than to see 
the long and labored articles by 
some cranks, endeavoring to prove 
that the smallpox is merely chicken- 
pox, which is a disease of childhood. 
This folly has nearly ruined one 
North Carolina town; a good town, 
t00. 


Col. Olds: Rev. Dr. R. H. W. 
Leak, one of the best known mem- 
bers of the African Methodist 
Church, is here, and is the real power 
in the movement for the State con- 
vention or conference here of lead- 
ing negroes. He says the real ob- 
ject of the meeting is to out loose 
from the white Republicans; that 
for the past 15 years he has urged 
this course and is now sure it will be 
followed. 


Statesville Landmark : Judge Spen-. 
cer B. Adams, late Republican can- 
didate for Governor of North Caro- 
lina, is still seeking relief. Some 
time ago it was stated that he would 
be given a judgeship in the Philip 
pines but last week he was in Wash- 
ington and held up his plate fora 
more desirable piece of pie—the 
Alaskan ju'geship recently made 
vacant by the removal of Judge 
Noyes. 

Charlotte dispatch: The special 
committee appointed by the Presby- 
terian Synod to raise $300,000 for the 
Twentieth Century Educational fund, 
at a meeting held here, feel greatly 
encouraged. Dr. Stagg has entered 
earnestly upon the work and has al- 
ready succeeded in raising a consid. 
erable sum, something like $60,000. 
It was determined to press the mat 
ter of generous contributions upon 
the whole State, and particularly to 
try to secure one hundred men who 
will give $1,000 each to the fund. 

Wilmington special to News and 
Observer: Three public school dis- 
tricts in New Hanover county yes 
terday made formal application 
through their county superintendent 
for the establishment of rural libra 
ries, each having raised the $10 by 
personal effort, acccording to the 
terms of the the act of the Legisla- 
ture. All the county schools in New 
Hanover two years ago furnished 
themselves with the nucleus for very 
good libraries, but the three which 
applied yesterday for State and 
county aid, desire toexten1 the work 
still further. 

Wilmington dispatch: The Wm. 
Fait Company, of Baltimore, has 
leased the George T. Johnson Can. 
ning Factory, near the city, and will 
put it in operation this season for 
the packing of tomatoes exclusively. 
The factory has been out of use for 
several years, but it is well equipped 
and has a capacity of 15,000 cans per 
day. Next year strawberry canning 
will be undertaken by the company. 
Mr. Wm. Fait, president of the com. 
pany which has leased the plant, 
spent last week here, urging truck 
ers to cultivate as many as 125 acres 
of tomatoes for supplying the can- 
nery. 

Washington Cor. Post: The ma- 
jority of the North Carolina delega 
tion are outepoken against the re- 
port of the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and are ready 
now to begin warfare on the meas- 
ure. North Carolina has the largest 
coast area on the Atlantic with the 
exception of one State, and yet is 
allowed only one three-hundredth 
part of the sixty million appropria- 
tion, while Alabama, with much less 
coast expanse, gets one-thirtieth of 
the total. Alabama profits as the 
result of Mr. Bankhead’s long ser- 
vice in Congress, who is a member 
of the committee. While one or 
two of the North Carolina Congress- 
men got what they asked for, it is 
not believed they will stand by a bill 
which gives only a trifle to the 
State. . 





EDUCATIONAL PRUGRESS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


The building for the United States 
Biological Laboratory, near Beau- 
fort, for the study of marine life is 
half finished, and will probably be 
ready for use next summer.—Elon 
College received $32,000 as a New 
Year’s gift. Of this F. A. Palmer, 
of New York, gave $20,000; friends 
contributed the remainder.—The city 
of Raleigh appropriated $1,200 to the 
Olivia Raney library.—The building 
for the textile school at the A. & M. 
College is nearing completion.—The 
University of North Carolina will 
establish a medical college in Ral 
eigh.—The new $17,000 building for 
the practice and observation school 
at the Normal and Industrial College 
is ready for use. It contains eleven 
large class rooms, an office, a library, 
and an assembly room large enough 
to seat four or five hundred.—Thirty 
of the thirty-four white schools of 
Durham county have libraries. These 
contain about 3,500 books.—Bell- 
haven township has voted a special 
tax for public schools.—Mrs. J. M. 
Odell and Mr. P. B. Fetzer, both of 
Concord, have each given $1,000 to 
endow a scholarship at Davidson 
College.—Mr. J. B. Duke will place a 
heroic statue of President McKinley 
on the campus of Trinity College — 
Professor Baskerville, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has re- 
ceived a grant of $300 from the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to aid 
him in his researches on the new 
element he thinks he has discovered 
in thorium.—The A. & M. College 
will try to raise money to builda 
chapel in memory of Stanhope 
Pullen.—Atlanta Educational Jour- 
nal. 
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$1,000 DAMAGES FOR THE BOY. 





Jury Held Corporation Was Negligent in Em. 
ploying a Child. 

Greensboro special to News and 
Observer: The question as to what 
extent a corporation is negligent in 
employing a child came up in the 
Superior court at Lexington a few 
days ago in the':course of a suit 
against the Alma Furniture Com 
pany, of High Point, for damages 
for the injury of a nine-year-old boy, 
who was injored while at work in 
the factory. The boy’s work was 
around a machine which was en- 
caged on all sides, but, witha boy’s 
curiosity, he climbed to the top one 
day, when his hand was caught be- 
tween sand rollers and _ horribly 
mutilated. Under this phase of the 
case, the defense argued that the 
boy had contributed to his own in- 
jury and was not, therefore, entitled 
to recover damages. In charging 
the jary Judge Shaw held that, un- 
less the mere fact that the corpora- 
tion had employed a nine-year-old 
boy was in itself negligence, the 
plaintiff could not recover. The 
jury held that the employing of the 
boy was negligence and gave a ver. 
dict for $1,000. 

Shelby Star: Cleveland County 
now has six free rural libraries, each 
starting with a fund of $30. Nowif 
we had six free rural delivery routes 
and six good macadamized roads, we 
would be on the sure road to progress 
and ina good way to increase the 
number of all of the above and thus 
add immeasurably to the intelligence, 
convenience and prosperity of our 
people. 





GOOD ROADS FOR CUMBERLAND. 

Cumberland county hasa plan that 
promises great results. It is to issue 
bonds for $100,000 for the improve- 
ment of the roads of the county, and 
as Senator McNeill put it yesterday, 
this can be done without raising the 
taxes in the slightest degree. 

In 1893 the county issued bonds for 
the erection of a court house, and 
the taxes from the Wilmington and 
Weldon Railroad were set aside to 
meet the bond issue. At that time 
these taxes amounted to about $3,000 
yearly, but with the years has come 
an increase in the tax with the in 
crease in value, which now puts it 
nearly up to the $10,000 mark 

The plan is to issue the $100,000 
bonds, use $5,000 a year to pay a five 
per cent interest, ard set aside $2,000 
as a sinking fund, all the time meet- 
ing the obligations for the court 
house bonds with the other money 
from the railroad taxes. Senator Mc- 
Neill is enthusiastic over the pres- 
pects and feels that the meeting 
to be held in Fayetteville in April 
will put on foot a great effort for 
good roads, such a one as will result 
in the passage of a bill by the next 
Legislature authorizing the issue of 
$100,000 in bonds for good roads in 
Cumterland.—News and Observer. 








General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

The Chinese Government has pro- 
tested against re-enactment of the 
exclusion law by the United States. 

Ex-Governor John P. Altgeld, of 
Illinois, who had been prominent in 
politics for many years, died of 
paralysis last week. 

Attorney-General Knox has filed 
suit in the United States Cirouit 
Court at St. Paul, Minn., to break 
the Northwestern Railroad merger. 

The United States has presented 
a note to Turkey insisting that the 
brigands who held Miss Ellen M. 
Stone a prisoner should be captured. 

Efforts are being made to arrange 
a compromise between the Republi 
can factions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the question of reci- 
procity with Cuba. 

President Roosevelt's trip to the 
Charleston Exposition has been de- 
ferred until the second week in April. 
This date will probably be final and 
arrangements will be made accord- 
ingly. 

Wm. C. McCormick, of Los An. 
geles, has telegraphed to Senator 
Thomas Kerns, of Utah, that he will 
accept the position of Secretary of 
the Interior in President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet should a vacancy occur 
through the resignation of Secretary 
Hitchcock. 

William A. Rodenburg of Illinois 
has tendered to President Roosevelt 
his resignation as United States 
Civil Service Commissioner to take 
effect at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. The President will doubtless 
accept the resignation, and appoint 
some more zealous advocate of civil 
service to succeed Rodenberg. 


Representative Crumpacker, of 
Indiana, has introduced a resolution 
authorizing the Speaker to appoint a 
special committee of thirteen mem- 
bers to investigate the suffrage laws 
of the several States, and whether 
the right of suffrage is in any way 
abridged or denied. A somewhat 
similar resolution was agreed upon 
by a House Republican caucus at 
which a majority of members was 
not present, but no action was taken 
on it by the House Committee on 
Rules. 


The bill to classify the rural free 
delivery service and place the car- 
riersfander the contract system, which 
had been debated in \the House for 
over a week, was passed Monday, 
but in a form that completely 
changed the purpose for which it 
was framed. Before it was passed, 
the bill was altered radically by its 
opponents. All the provisions rela- 
ting to the placing of carriers under 
the contract system were stricken out 
and the salary system was not only 
continued, but the maximum salary 
of carriers was increased from $500 
to $600 per annum. 


The third change in the Cabinet of 
President Roosevelt occurred Mon- 
day when Secretary of the Navy 
Long submitted his resignation ina 
graceful letter, it being accepted in 
one equally felicitous by the Presi- 
dent. The change was made com. 
plete by the selection of Representa- 
tive Henry Moody, of the Sixth Con 
gressional District of Massachusetts 
as Mr. Long’s successor. Mr. Moody 
will assume charge of the Navy De 
partment May ist. This change has 
been expected fora longtime. Mr. 
Long had intended to retire at the 
beginning of the late President Mc- 
Kinley ’s second term. 

France has raised the question of 
building an international monument 
to one of the really great men of 
America, Commodore M F. Maury. 
Professor Bergeret declares that 
Maury’s charts ‘cut ocean distance 
in two,’’ and are saving in the cost 
of ocesn transportation 300,000,000 
francs a year. Suppose then Amer- 
ican trade has received one fifth of 
the benefit, Professor Bergeret cal- 
culates that one per cent of the sav- 
ing involved would mean a four mil- 
lion dollar memorial from America 
alone. There is really no reason 
why this geheration should not build 
the sepulcher of such a prophet even 
if he was persecuted by the fathers.— 
Presbyterian Standard. 


Under the Philippine Tariff Bill, 
as passed by the Senate, imports into 
the Philippines from the United 
States are on exactly the same foot- 
ing, 80 far as duties are concerned, 
as imports from foreign countries. 
Imports from the Philippines into 
the United States will be required 
to pay cpnly three-quarters of the 


duties imposed on corresponding 
products from other countries, and 
there will be afurther reduction to 
the amount of any export duties 
paid by the articlesin the islands. 
On and after July 1, 1904, commerce 
between the islands and the United 
States must be carried on only by 
American vessels, as in the costwise 
trade. All duties collected under 
the act are to be paid into the treas- 
ury of the islands.—Exchange. 


The Senate has passed the irriga. 
tion bill. It provides that all moneys 
received from the sale and disposal 
of public lands in Arizona, Califor 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex. 
ico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore 
gon, South Dakota, Utah, Washing 
ton and Wyoming, including the 
surplus of fees and oommissions in 
excess Of allowances to registers 
and receivers, and excepting the 
five per cent. of the proceeds 
of’ the sales of public lands in 
the above states set aside by law 
for educational and other purposes, 
shall be appropriated as a special 
fund in the treasury, to be known as 
the ‘‘reclamation fund.’’ This shall 
be used for the construction and 
maintenance of irrigation works for 
the reclamation of arid and semi- 
arid lands in the above named Terri. 
tories and States. In the debate the 
West was solid for the billand the 
eastern opposition did not develop 
the strength anticipated. —Exchange. 


Demo e 
AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY’S NET 
EARNINGS. 


New York, March 12.—The stock. 
holders of the American Tobacco 
Company held their annual meeting 
in Jersey City to day. The old board 
of directors was re elected for a term 
of three years with the exception of 
H. D. Lee, who was succeeded by C. 
C. Dula. The report of the treasurer 
said the net earnings for the year, 
after deducting all charges and ex- 
penses of management, were $6,647,- 
114. 
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FOR THE NICARAGUAN ROUTE. 











The Senate Committee on Isthmian Canals 
Decided by a Vote of 7 to 4 to Report the 
Hepburn Bill. 

WasHineton, D. C., March 12 — 
The Senate Committee on Isthmian 
Canals has decided by a vote of 7 to 4 
to report the Hepburn Bill providing 
for the construction of an isthmian 
canal via the Nicaragua route. 

The action of the committee was 
taken at a called meeting held during 
the afternoon and came after a brief 
report by Senator Morgan, chairman 
of the committee, detailing the re- 
sult of a conference with Secretary 
Hay as to the status of diplomatic 
negotiations with the Central Amer. 
ican Republics concerning the canal. 
He stated that the Secretary had 
told him there was no negotiations 
in progress between the United 
States and Colombia concerning the 
Panama route and that the new 
minister from that country ‘to this 
had not even. presented his 
credentials; but that on the 
other hand, the representatives of 
this country and those of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica had been in congul- 
tation and had practically agreed 
upon all the points to be covered in 
concession treaties, nothing really 
being left in that connection but to 
put the agreement in writing. He 
said that the Governments of those 
two countries had manifested a dis. 
position to make all the concessions 
which the United States could ask to 
aid in the construction of a canal and 
that among these concessions is one 
for perpetual right of way. 

The vote for the Hepburn bill 
stood : 

Yeas: Morgan, Mitchell, Hawley, 
Platt (N. Y.), Harris, Turner, Foster 
(La ) 

Nays: Hanna, Pritchard, Millard, 
Kittridge. 

Senator Morgan said after the ad- 
journment of the committee that he 
probably would report the bill to the 
Senate to morrow, but that while he 
would use alldue diligence in secur 
ing consideration of the measure he 
had had no conferences with the Re. 
publican leaders of the Senate as to 
when the measure should be taken 
for consideration. 

The Hepburn bill authorizes the 
President to acquire territory for 
right of way for a canal of. sufficient 
capacity to sccommodate the largest 
ships from Greytown on the Atlantic 
via Lake Nicaragua to Brito on the 
Pacific, under the supervision of the 
Secretary of War; authorizes sur- 
veys of the harbors at the two ends 
of the route; guarantees the use o 
the canal to vessels of Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua and appropriates 





$10,000,000 for beginning the work. 


SIMMONS MANAGING GORMAN BOOM. 





The National Campaign Committee May 
. Finally Renounce Bryan. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 13.—Infor- 
mation received here to night is to 
the effect that Senator Simmons, of 
North Carolina, has taken charge of 
the Gorman boom for President. He 
had a long talk with the Marylander 
last night and to-day canvas:ed the 
Congressional leaders in his favor. 
Gorman and Bryan are in Washing.- 
ton to-night conferring with the 
leaders regarding the organization 
of the national campaign committee 
to mbrrow night. Gorman’s friends 
are in a large majority, and it is pos- 
sible the committee may finally re- 
nounce Bryan. A Gorman man wil 
almost certainly be elected chairman. 
—Charlotte Observer. 

ROOSEVELT’S PLANS FOR 1904. 

Washington dispatch to Philadel- 
phia Record : 

President Roosevelt intends to 
point to the solution of the Philip 
pine problem as the ground for his 
claim for the Presidential nomina 
tion, in 1904. i 

The President is convinced, after 
his conferences with Governor Taft 
and army officers, who have re- 
turned from the Orient, that the re. 
bellion can be wholly crushed and a 
permanent and healthy territorial 
government established within the 
next 18 months. This government, 
he intends, shall be similar to that of 
the present Territories. 





BRYAN OPPOSES HILL’S CANDIDACY. 


Bryan in an editorial in this week's 
Commoner on D. B. Hill’s candidacy 
takes Hill's speech at the recent 
Manhattan club banquet as a forma) 
announcement of his candidacy. He 
says Hillis the favorite son of the 
re-organized element in the Demo. 
cratic party and declares that the 
money plank of Hill’s platform is 
most unique and alluring to an art- 
ful dodger. He says: ‘“‘A man could 


stand on that platform and advocate _ 


gold, silver, nickel or copper and 
after the election declare that hard 
money simply meant money that was 
hard to get.’’ 

Bryan adds that Hill’s complete 
subservience to the financiers 
stamps his pretended interest in bi 
metalism as hypocritical. He would 
make the Democratic platform so 
like the Republican platform that 
Democratic victory, if one was pos. 
sible, would mean nothing.—Lin 
coln, Neb., dispatch. 

BOERS WIN A SIGNAL VICTORY. 

Lonpon, March 11 —Great Britat 
has suffered a terrible reverse in 
South Africa. 


General Methuen, one of Engiand's 
famous soldiers, and a force of 1,200 
men under his command met defeat 
at the hands of the Boer Genera) 
Delary. 

Three British officers and thirty- 
eight men were killed and five offi- 
cers and seventy two men wounded. 
In adition one officer and 200 men 
were reported missing. 

Methuen himself was wounded 
and taken prisoner and five gune 
were captured from the British. 

The news of the defeat was an 
nounced in the House of Commons 
yesterday by Secretary of War Brod. 
erick. It was one of the most sensa- 
tional statements ever made in Par. 
liament. 
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INTEREST IN OHIO POLITICS. 





Foraker Against Hanna and Hanna Again 
Foraker. 


WasHineton, March 14.— Ohio 
Republicans in Washington say that 
the political conditions in their 
State make it absolutely certain that 
Senator Hanna will not try to get 
the Presidential nomination in 1904 
They say that if he did Senator For- 
aker would throw all his strength 
for Roosevelt and that would give 
him the Ohio vote. On the other 
hand Senator Foraker is said to have 
the Presidential bea buzzing in hie 
bonnet ; but if he should attempt to 
stand as a candidate Senator Hanna’s 
influence would be sure to go to 
Roosevelt, and that would defeat 
Foraker in his own State. Senator 
Hanna’s popularity and infinence 
have increased rather than dimin- 
ished since the advent of Roosevelt's 
administration, and many of the 
ablest and shrewdest politicians in 
the Republican party would hasten 
to his support if he should ask them 
to assist him further in his politi. 
cal ambitions; but as the situation 
exists at present, it is the belief of 
Republicans generally that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will be nominated in 
1904 and that Senator Hanna will 
head the Roosevelt delegation from 





Ohio. 
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The Home Circle. 








SELECTIONS FROM THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM.* 


Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 

Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 

The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


* * * * 


The Worldly Hope men set 


* * * * 


their hearts upon 


Tarns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon 
Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 


* * - * 


* * * * 


Up from Earth’s Centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 
And many a knot unravel’d by the Road ; 


But not the Master knot of 


Human Fate. 


Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 

Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs revealed 
And hidden by the Sleeve of Night and Morn. 


* a * 1 


* * * * 


And fear not least Existence closing your 

Account, and mine, should know the like no more ; 
The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has poured 

Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour 


When You and I behind the Veil are past, 

Oh, but the long, long while the World shall last, 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 

As the Sea’s self should heed a pebble-cast. 


* * * * 


* * * * 


We are no other than a moving Tow 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illuamined Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show ; 


But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this Chequer board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves and checks, and slays, 

And one by one back in the Closet lays. 


* * * * 


The Moving Finger writes ; 


* * * * 


and, having writ, 


Moves on: nor all your Pity nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


—From Edward Fitzgerald's Translation. 








A HOME READING COURSE. 


SY MAUDE MURRAY-MILLER. 


. for the March Delineator, and printed in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER by permission 
ee of the Butterick Publishing Co., Ltd ] ied 


It has been said there is no royal 
road to knowledge. Unfortunately 
this is true, but there are many easy 
by-paths. The busy mother, who 
always has her heart and mind so 
full, is apt to become discouraged 
when she considers the many things 
she wishes to know andread They 
seem despairingly out of reach. 

She recalls her girlhood days, the 
books she read, the songs she sang, 
and the fancy work she accom- 
plished. A sigh swells her heart 
when she looks around and notes 
the contrast. There are stockings to 
darn, buttons to sew on, and clothes 
t9 mend. A hundred necessities 
stare her in the face, and there seems 
no time to improve her mind. 

The outlook is indeed a gloomy 
one, unless she schools herself to a 
systematic division of time First, 
let her decide-what she most wishes 
to know, and turn her attention to 
those things. We will suppose she 
has an ordinary education, and de- 
sires to become familiar with the 
books which will give her ease of 
manner and speech, and a general 
knowledge of things. Much may be 
accomplished if she can give only 
one hour a day to reading. 

The following list has been sug. 
gested for just such seekers of knowl 
edge: 

For clearness, read Macaulay. 

For logic, read Burke and Bacon 





For action, read Homer and Scott. 

For consciousness, read Bacon and 
Pope. , 

For sublimity of conception, read 
Milton. 

For vivacity, read Stevenson and 
Kipling. 

For imagination, read Shakspere 
and Job. 

For elegance, read Virgil, Milton 
and Arnold. 

For common sense, read Benjamin 
Franklin. 

For smoothness, read Addison and 
Hawthorne. 

For simplicity, read Burns, Whit- 
tier and Bunyan 

For interest in common things, 
read Jane Austen. 

For humor, read Chaucer, Cervan. 
tes and Mark Twain. 

For study of human nature, read 
Shakspere and George Eliot 

For loving and patient observa. 
tion of Nature, read Thoreau and 
Watson. 

If she is deficient in history or bi. 
ography, she will find that Macau 
lay’s histories and essays will give 
give her facts in the clearest and 
most elegant manner His essays 
will bear many readings and will 
repay her for the time. 

The essays of Enerson and Bacon 





*Thia is No. 30 of our series of the World’ 
Best Poems, arr nged eupocially for THE Pro. 
@RESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
pormes pele-Gous Sroes jhe following authors 

read red; 
ry gies Pp urns, Bryant, Mr and 


, Lord Byron, Ca 
Field, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, . 


are to be classed with Macaulay's 
and should be read by every wo- 
man who wishes to know and appre- 
ciate good literature. Emerson’s 
essay on ‘‘Friendship’’ is one of the 
noblest conceptions in our language. 
Ordinary humanity thinks of a 
friends as one whom we oan invite 
to our homes, ride with, talk with, 
perhaps gossip with, but Emerson 
says that is not friendship, and asks: 
‘“‘Are these things material to our 
covenant? Let him be to me a 
spirit. A message, a thought, a 
sincerity, a glance from him I want, 
but not news, nor pottage. I can 
get politics, and chat, and neighborly 
convenience from cheaper compan- 
ions.”’ 
The historical works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Miss Mulbach, and Edward 
Abbott will prove exceedingly in. 
teresting and profitable, for these 
writers keep close to facts. A busy 
woman may not have time to read 
much history and these books will 
be very: helpful to her. 
The works of Washington Irving 
should be familiar to every Ameri- 
ican, for no other of our writers was 
such a master of clear, simple lan. 
guage. No lengthy word is used 
where a shorter one will be as effec- 
tive. A woman who reads Irving 
closely will involuntarily express 
herself with simple elegance. 

People’s tastes differ in poetry. 
Some like the sweet poetry of Long- 
fellow, others the majesty of Milton’s 
sublime verse. There are those who 
prefer the rustic farm ballads of 
Will Carleton, the humorous, but 
pathetic poems of James Whitcomb 
Riley, the rapid action of Homer's 
heroes, or the dramas of the great. 
est of them all—Shakspere. 

Whatever the preference of the 
busy mother, let her not neglect 
Shakspere. He is the great delinea- 
tor of human nature for all times. 
Does she wish to know the highest 
type of wifely fidelity, she will find 
her in  Shakspere’s Imogene. 
Does she wish to know the beauty of 
a daughter’s love, she will find her 
in Cordelia. If she is interested 
in the mystical and supernatural, let 
her read ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Macbeth”’ and 
“Richard III.’’ Is she curious abont 
faries, and spirits of the air, let her 
read =‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream" and ‘‘The Tempest.’* Does 
| she disbelieve that a man will throw 
away a kingdom, the greatest in the 
world, theidolatry of the people, wife, 
children and home, for a woman's 
smile and a woman’s love, let her 
read ‘“‘Antony and Cleopatra.”’ Is 
she opposed to the “new woman,”’ 
and does she doubt a woman's ability 
to succeed in the legal profession, 
let her read ‘‘The Merchant of Ven. 
ice.’’ 

Perhaps this busy woman likes ro- 
mances ; if so, she may have a long 





list to choose from. Dickens, Thack- 
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ery, Hawthorne and Soott are stand- 
ards of excellence, and their works 
will bear many readings. Indeed, 
few other writers can hope to have 
their books read as merson said 4 
book ought to be read three times,— 
first for the story, second for the 
language, and third for the style. 
Some intensely interesting novels 
have been written during the past 
twenty years, but I doubtif one of 
them will live even during our own 
lifetime. The great novelists quoted 
above appeal to the intellectual as 
strongly to-day as when they first 
appeared. The style known as ‘‘fine 
writing’ is not now salable to pub- 
lishers. Is it the fault of themselves 
or of their readers? A successful 
writer now plunges into his story 
and turns not to the right nor the 
left until it is told. He must not 
even have the pleasure of describing 
his heroine; she must be guessed at 
by what someone in the story says 
of her. If Scott had left out all his 
fine descriptions in ‘‘Kenilworth’”’ 
and ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ these books would 
not now be the standards of exocel- 
lence. 


Some of the faults must lie at the 
door of the publishers, because as a 
proof that the public like the old- 
fashioned novels, every few years 
the tide of favoritism flows back 
to Scott, Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, 
Jane Austen and Augusta Evans 
Wilson. None of these writers 
plunged their readers into a story 
as if it were a bath, and left them 
swimming around, uncertain where 
to land, like “The Lady or the 
Tiger,’’ for instance. 

The realistic school of literature 
has taken hold on the editors, at 
least, and it will be a fortunate day 
when it passes. The world is too 
hurried and loses sight of the fact 
that something else is necessary in a 
book beside the story. One novelist 
has said that he believed an editor of 
to-day would not accept the novels 
of those masters of romance of the 
last century, should they be offered 
to him now. What a perversion of 
taste someone has undergone ! 


This change of taste in the read- 
ing public has caused an equally un 
desirable change in conversation: 
It is a rare thing to hear a group of 
women discussing anything but the 
small talk of the day, and nowhere 
do we hear the elegant language 
in use a hundred years ago. Con- 
versation seems as much a lost art as 
the making of the ancient Damascus 
blade. / 

The busy mother has time for only 
a little fiction, so it should be selec- 
ted with care. Fiction is romance, 
but romance is not necessarily fic- 
tion; thére may be historical ro- 
mance. One line of reading would 
not cover both subjects. 

Biography is usually interesting to 
everyone, and is always of value, be- 
cause it is the study of human na 
ture. Itis remarkable that one of 
the weakest and most ridiculous of 
men should have written the great- 
est biography of all time. I refer 
to Boswell’s ‘‘Life of Johnson.’”’ In 
minute detail, it stands unrivalled. 

Perhaps one should not write in 
such clooe connection with Boswell, 
the name of the great Plutarch, who 
was the most fascinating of all biog- 
raphers. His ‘Lives’’ read like ro 
mance, so full of vivacity and spirit 
are they. One forgets she is read- 
ing history. Every woman who 
wishes to be well read should be 
familiar with his works. 

It will be well to read some of the 
great orations of American states- 
men. Many of them will rank with 
those of the famous orators of an- 
cient times. Especially should Lin. 
coln’s Gettysburg speech be read 
many times. Keen critics have pro- 
nounced it the greatest classic in the 
English language. 

Customer—That was a splendid 
insect powder you sold me the other 
day. 

Mr. Oilman (with justifiable pride) 
— Yes; I think itis pretty good—the 
best in the trade. 

Customers —I’ll take another 
couple of pounds of it, please. 

Mr. Oilman—Two pounds! 

Customer— Yes, please. I gave the 
quarter of a pound that I bought be- 
fore toa black-beetle, and it made 
him so ill that I think if I keep up 
the treatment for about a week I 
may manage to kill him —Selected. 

> °° 


“Children,’’ said Aunt Mary, ‘“‘you 
have a new little brother. He came 
this morning, while you were asleep.”’ 
“Did he?” exclaimed the eldest. 
“Then I know who brought him.”’ 
‘‘Who was it?’’ asked the astonished 
aunt. ‘‘Why, the milkman, of course. 





I saw it on his oart—‘Families sup. 
plied daily.’ ''—Exchange. 





Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. 0. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sendin) 
us a letter on some subject of general interes 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish | ge real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 














Our letters this week are unusually 
good. Several old contributors are 
with us, one of whom has been ab- 
sent for months. His return is en 
couraging. 

Margaret joins us this week, and 
we are glad that she came; hers is a 
very interesting letter and she writes 
fluently. I hope she will write 
oftener, both while in the Land of 
Flowers and after her return to 
our dear old State. And many 
thanks, Margaret, for the beautiful 
shell you so kindly sent me. 

Indolent Bill belies his name. 
letters are always readable. 

The letter on ‘‘The Importance of 
Aim, Definite Purpose’’ arrived too 
late for comment in my last week’s 
letter. It was thoughtful and sugges 
tive. : 

Minnie expresses her views as to 
the question proposed by Ruby. 

The letter from Sincere is the first 
in the competition for the tucker, 
which Mr. Parker will award May 
1st to the writer of the best article 
on ‘‘How to Prepare the Spring and 
Summer Wardrobe for the Family.”’ 

All letters written before the first 
of April will be in time to compete 
for the book offered by the editor. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


His 





IN ANSWER TO RUBY’S QUESTION. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—I am glad 
that Ruby has written so good a let- 
ter. Like her, I believe it is better 
to pay good wages for work done 
than to go without help or to stint 
the wages to save money for benevo. 
lent purposes. The truest benevo- 
lence seeks to ‘‘owe no man anything 
but to love one another.’’ But it 
seems to be a race for the most work 
for the least money. Also it is 
deemed the best policy to withhold 
a portion of the wages so as to in- 
sure the next day’s work. But the 
Bible says, ‘‘Thou shalt not oppress 
a hired servant that is poor and 
needy, whether he be of thy breth- 
ren, or of the strangers that are in 
thy land within thy gates: at his 
day thou shalt give him his hire, 
neither shall the sun go down upon 
it; for he ‘is poor, and setteth his 
heart upon it: lest he cry against 
thee unto the Lord, and it be sin 
unto thee.’’ Deut. 24:14, 15. 

Charity includes all things that 
are benevolent and honest. A dis- 
honest person may seek to cover his 
evil deeds with a gorgeous mantle 
of great gifts to benevolent socie- 
ties, educational and religious insti- 
tutions and legacies to the poor, to 
be distributed when they, them- 
selves, can no longer enjoy their 
wealth. But the real time to be 
charitable is now, and the real re 
cipients should be the needy. Schol- 
arships are given to those who pass 
examination, while the hungry, rag- 
ged boy may pass along unfed and 
uncared for. 

I do not bebeive in feeding idlers, 
but Ido believe that boys and girls 
who are willing to works, should be 
given work and wages, and been 
couraged to spend their leisure read- 
ing good books and papers. Every 
lady who has gocd papers can give 
them to persons who will read them. 
Every church can have a circulating 
library; every member that owns 
good books can place a volme in the 
church library, and when it has 
been read all around, take it out and 
replace with another. 

A poor woman who seldom in- 
dulged herself with any luxury once 
made a cake, using such things as 
were at hand—flour, eggs, lard and 
syrup. It was good, especially so to 
four little ones who seldom tasted 
anything but the plainest flood. Her 
husband said it would have been 
good, if it had not tasted too strong 
of the money; eggs were money to 
him. After that she had no cour 
age totry to please him with any- 
thing that called foreggs. By dint 
of hard work and the most stren- 
uous economy they were able to live 
better after awhile. But the ‘‘pun- 
gent scent of money’’ had made an 
impression on her brain which time 
and change could not alter. 

MINNIE 





Cumberland Co., N. C. 
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A CHARMING GLIMPSE OF FLORIDA 
SCENERY. 

Deak AUNT JENNIE:—I _ have 
thought ever since the Chat began 
that I would join, but have put it 
off, fearing to take up space that 
could be better filled. But now I'll 
write anyhow, and hope that my 
letter will interest some one. 

Ilike the FarRMER very much and 
have missed it sorely since I came to 
Florida. Now, Iamnota ‘‘Cracker’”’ 
in the least, but a ‘‘Tar Heel’’ of the 
deepest dye. Sometimes I think I’ll be 
glad when spring has come and I can 
go north with the birds; but I shall 
leave the ‘‘Land of Flowerse’’ with 
many a regret, and shall remember 
this winter as one of the happiest 
I have ever spent. 

I am staying on Sarasota Key. 
From the front door there is a lovely 
view of the Gulf, and it is but a short 
distance to the bay from the back 
way. 

There are very few trees and plants 
here that grow in the Old North 
State. The cedar, pine and oak are 
here, but such cedars, pines and 
oaks you never saw. They all look 
stunted and the oaks branch from 
the very ground. There is one in 
the yard that is as easy to climb as a 
Stairway, and as the branches are 
very tough, a very small one will 
bear my weight. I often go upin 
it till my head is over the top, and 
look at the Gulf. 

And I wish you could see the view 
from my oak. To the north, about 
a half mile, is a lovely high bluff 
and under it are the rocks, piled one 
upon another and reaching far out 
into the sea. They make a beauti 
ful picture, especially when the 
winds are blowing and the waves 
are dashing themselves’ into 
white foam among them. Then 
there comes a pretty half circle of 
white beach that reaches almost to 
my tree, then fades away in the 
south. The picture is completed in 
the beautiful green of the water and 
the birds and white-winged boats 
on it. Iam often up there at sunset, 
for I love to see Old Sol sink to rest 
in the western wave. 

There are so many strange plants 
here. Air plants, century plants, 
hemp and cactus galore. There is 
one called the tree cactus that is my 
favorite; I have found several trees 
higher than my head. And the night 
bloomer climbs the oak like a vine. 

They say this has beena hard win. 
ter, but it has frosted but twice, and 
there have been but very few days 
that I have not been on the beach. 

I have found a splendid lot of 
shells, some of them very rare. 

Already the air is getting sweet 
with the odor of the orange, lemon, 
and lime blossoms, and the guavas 
that were not hurt by the cold are 
getting ready to bloom. Before long 
everything will have on its spring 
dress; then I know this will be a 
lovely place. 


There are so many Northern and 
Western people down here now. 
They seem to have just started to 
come. Fishing is good and lots of 
the people either camp on this Key 
or live in boat houses, to fish and 
gather shells. MARGARET. 

Sarasota, Fla. 


———_—__——8» = 


CHARITY. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—Charity is, 
I think, founded on this: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 
Someone has ssid: ‘Charity begins 
at home ;’’ and if we are truly char1 
table we will manifest our love first 
for those immediately surrounding 
us, and then for as many more as 
we may. But without love there 
cannot be true. charity. Paul 
said: ‘‘If I should give all my goods 
to feed the poor and haven't love it 
will profit me nothing.”’ 
‘Yo’ religious good works ain’t wo’th 

nothin’ 
Unless love yo’ actions fill ; 


It is just a sugar coatin’ 
On the same old bitter piil.’’ 


The ‘‘widow’s mite’’ was great 
in the sight of God because it was 
great love that prompted the sacri- 
fice. ‘‘To serve with lofty gifts the 
lowly needs of the poor race for 
which the God-man died—and do it 
all for love—oh, this is great !"’ 

Charity does not consist in giving 
such things as are useless to us, but 
ratber in sacrificing some luxury or 
pleasure, or possibly denying our- 
selves something we really need. 

Those who give employment to 
the ‘‘worthy poor’’ do a noble work 
indeed. He who builds factories 
and mills, and gives employment to 
those otherwise unemployed does a 
greater work, if possible, than he 
who endows charitable institutions 
with large sums of money. 

INDOLENT BILL. 





Alamance Co., N. C. 








HOW TO PBEPARE THE 
SUMMER WARDROBE 
FAMILY. 

Dear Aunt JENNIE :— As 
of the family usually ca 
pocketbook, and ig suppo 
better qualified to furnis 
wardrobe than his woma 
I will leave his requirem 
the question and deal on] 
of his wife and babies. 

To begin with, a woman m 
a husband who does not 
purse strings too tightly. 
when you go shopping, buy a thing 
because it is cheap. Commence val 
early in spring 80 as to have all un 
derwear and household linen made 
up and off your hands before the 
warm, lazy days come. 

It is best when shopping to Ca: 
an accurate list of the ‘must hay 
If money is not abundant With yon 
avoid expensive material. A woman 
sometimes spends her all for &D ele. 
gant gown, and goes dowdy at home 
in consequence. This is rather dis. 
couraging to her husband who must 
see her shabby every day in orde 
that others who do not give her a 
second thought, may see her, once in 
a@ month perhaps, arrayed like Solo. 
mon in all his glory. Rather choos 
some soft woven fabric that is sasily 
laundered and will keep its color. 
Have enough of changes of apparel 
that you may always be clean ang 
cool. 

For growing boys use demin over. 
all suits for working garb, other 
furnishings to be bought ready. 
made. 

The little maid, besides under. 
wear, must have plenty of durable 
dresses and aprons for home wear. 
For best of dresses I prefer white of 
India mull, organdies, or dotted 
swiss, trimmed with valenciennese 
lace. 

For baby’s short dresses I like 
chambray. (Of course, the wee one 
must have white). Use Butterick 
patterns and make comfortable, 
durable garments. 

Do not put bonnets on your chil. 
dren; instead use large white leg. 
horn hats, tied on with soft ribbon, 
for the girls; palmettoes or straw 
sailors for the boys, and little soft 
lace caps far the baby. This will do 
away with the endless washing, 
starching and ironing of bonnets on 
broiling summer days. Use any of 
the prevailing syles you may fancy 
for best wear hats. 

Wear spring heel shoes. Pay your: 
washwoman liberally, for her aidis 
indispensable to a fresh and dainty 
summer wardrobe, especially where 
many little ones are in the family. 

I will not go into details of cost, or 
give anitemized list of requirements. 
Because as every woman has her own 
ideas and environment it would be 
impossible to do so. For instance 
what would: be a perfect wardrobe 
for a country family would throw 4 
city sister into hysterics by its méa- 
gre aspect. Therefore, let euch of 
us use Common-sense, and dress 48 
becomes gentlewomen, all. ° 

SINCERE. 
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Gaston Co., N.C. 

ENCOURAGE THE FINER INSTINCTS OF 
THE CHILD. 

‘“‘Youth,’’ said Aristotle, ‘loves 
beautiful conduct more than prvfite 
ble conduct.”” And youth's instinct 
is true. Nothing is profitable in the 
long run that is devoid of besuty; 
nothing good that does not lead 08 
to emulate it through delight in its 
perfection. To the highest instinct 
of our childhood, then, are we t0 
minister in our efforts for his happi- 
ness. By getting him more and moré 
to appreciate our approval, our com: 
prehension of what is best in him, 
are we to lead him away from 0bje0 
tive, epidemical kinds of happiness 
toward that which is permanent. 
We must becareful day by duy t0 
infuse into his circumstances thé 
sweet drop of sympathy that «hall 
give him joy. And we must ré 
member to show him by example that 
as happiness eludes those who seek 
it, and hovers lovingly over the heads 
of the unconscious, so the happiest 
days in our lives are those in which 
we have done some good thing 0 
brighten the life of another, and iD 
the effort have forgotten ourselves. 
—Florence Hull Winterburn, in thé 
March Woman's Home Companio.. 








A SECRET. 


Barber—‘‘Why is it that you and 
your brother are so bald, sir?’ 

Viotim—‘I’ll tell you if you'll 
promise not to say anything more 
about it.’’ 

Barber—‘‘Sure, sir.”’ 

Victim (whispering) —‘‘It’s >& 
cause our hair has fallen out.'’—Tit 
Bits. 
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WOMEN NEED COURAGE. EI TIER PRAT AR GAA 


gaward Bok, on his editorial page 
in the March Ladies’ Home Journal, 
argues for more courage in the 
American woman, the one thing, he 
thinks, that she needs: 

“There is no denying the fact that 
qhat the American woman needs 
more to day than anything else is 
gourage. She has wit, cleverness, 
grace, peauty, and all that, and in 
these attributes she excels. But, 
gloss it over a8 we may, she lacks 
the courage to deal honestly with 


herself. She means to be honest: 
no one will deny that. But she is 
not. If she were, she would not be 
following the superficial life which 
she does to day. She would not be 
doing onehalf the unprofitable 


things in which she is wasting her 
energies and talents today. Her 
home would not be clogged up with 
naeless bric-a-brac which occupies 
her time to look after or superintend. 
She would be even a better-dressed 
woman than she is, because she 
would dress with an eye single to 
whether a style was becoming to her, 
and not because if was the ‘latest 
thing.’ The American woman is so 
clever that she is regarded as a well- 
dressed creature, not because of her- 
self, but in spite of herself.’’ 


PATTERNING AFTER MARCH. 








There is no month that does more 
to hasten spring’s coming than the 
month of March, but the way it goes 
to work is open to criticism. The 
skies are 80 gray, the winds so bois- 
terous, the slush so unpleasant, and 
the general effect of things so de- 
pressing, that we are heartily glad 
when the thirty-one days are over. 

There are some people who have 
March's way of doing favors. Their 
hearts are full of pleasant impulses, 
but 20 one would guess it from their 
faces. They do all manner of kind- 
nesses, but do them so ungraciously 
that half of those they benefit never 
find out that they ought to say 
“Thank you.’’ People with a pleas- 
ant way of being selfish are ten times 
more likely to make friends than 
those who do helpful acts impatiently 
and fretfully. When you are mak- 
ing up your mind as to the best way 
to do favors, don’t pattern after 
March.—Young People’s Weekly. 


— oe 


A FINANCIER. 


Not long ago a western Kansas 
politician was asked by his wife to 
lay aside politics long enough one 
day to dig the potatoes in the garden. 
He consented, and, after digging 
for a few minutes, went into the 
house and said he had found a coin. 
He washed it off, and it proved to be 
asilver quarter. He put it in his 
jeons and went back to work. Pres- 
ently he went to the house again and 
said he had had found another coin. 
He washed the dirt off it, and this 
time it was a silver half-dollar. He 
put it in his jeans. 

“T have worked pretty hard,’’ said 
he to his wife; ‘I guess I’ll take a 
short nap.’’ 

When he awoke he found that his 
wife had dug all the rest of the po- 
tatoes. But she found no coins. It 
then dawned upon her that she had 
been “worked ”’_ Argonaut. 





DIDN'T WANa’ ANY MORE “SOMES” OF 
\ THAT KIND. 

A teacher in a Texas public school 
teceived the following letter the 
Other day: “Sir—Will you in the 
future give my son easier somes to 
do at nites? Thisis what he’s brought 
hoam two or three nites baok: ‘If 
fore gallins of bere will fill thirty- 
two pint bottles, how many pint and 
Salf bottles will pine gallins of bere 
fill’ Well, we tried and could make 
nothin’ of it at all, and my boy cried 
and laughed and sed he didn’t dare 
to go bak in the mornin without 
doin it. So Thad to go and buy a nine 
Ballin keg of bere,-which I could ill 
afford to do and then he went and 
borrowed a lot of wine and brandy 
botties. We filled them and my boy 
Put the numbers down for an an. 


‘wer. I don’t know whether it is 
right or not as we spilt some while 
doin it. P. §—Please let the next 
Sole be in water, as I am not able 
to buy more bere.” 

“Td vas @ case of lofe at der fired 
nog said a young man who came 


his sweetheart to be married 
by a New York magistrate. ‘I go 
Py her house und board mit her fad- 
der. She coog der dinner, und it vas 
_ & lofely cooging dot I fell in 
a righdt avay alreaty.’’ It is not 

‘ten that the kitchen stove plays 80 
tr & part in the promotion of 
me timony ; but there are many 
otringes cemented by the aid of the 
pny and many, alas! that it helps 

melt and dissolve.—Exchange. 





Christian Life Column. 


“WHAT THEN? 





‘‘What are you going to do then?”’ 
said St. Francis of Assis, to a young 
man who was just entering upon 
life. 

“IT hope,’’ was the answer, ‘‘to 
complete my education at the uni- 
versity.’’ 

‘‘And what then?”’ said the saint. 

“I shall learn a profession, and 
shall devote myself closely to it.’’ 

‘“‘And what then?”’ 

“I shall marry as soon as I can 
afford it, and settle down.”’ 

‘“‘And what then?”’ 

“No, doubt then I shall have 
enough to do in educating and pro- 
viding for my family.”’ 

‘‘Well, what then?’’ 

‘‘Well, in course of time I shall no 
doubt get to be an old man, and 
then retire from active life.” 

“And what then?’’ queried the 
interrogator, perseveringly. 

“Well, I suppose in time I shall 
die.’’ 

‘“‘And what then?”’ 

There was complete and utter 
silence. The young man had never 
looked so far ahead, and I think 
there are hundreds living to-day, 
who have never thought of God’s 
own question, so very similar in 
many respects: ‘‘What shall it profit 
@manif heshould gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?’ 


THE BLIND THAT WILL NOT SEE. 


A touching story is told of the 
daughter of a well-known French 
painter who lost her sightin infancy, 
and from that time to early girlhood 
was supposed to be incurably blind. 
Unexpectedly a famous oculist in 
Paris peformed a successful opera- 
tion on the girl’s eyes and restored 
her sight. 

During her years of darkness her 
fatber was her sole friend and com- 
panion, her mother having long been 
dead. 

When she was told that blindness 
could be cured, her one thought was 
that she could see her father. When 
the cure was complete, and the ban 
dages were removed, she ran to him, 
and, trembling, pored over his fea- 
tures, shutting her eyes now and 
then, and passing her finger over his 
face, as if to make sure that it 
was he. 

The father hada noble head and 
presence, and his every look and 
motion were watched by his daugh- 
ter with the keenest delight. For 
the first time his constant tenderness 
and care seemed real to her. If he 
caressed her, or even looked upon 
her kindly, it brought tears to her 
eyes. 

“To think,’’ she cried, holding his 
hand close in hers, ‘‘that I had this 
father so many years and never 
knew him !’’ 

Are not many of us like the blind 
girl, living close to the heavenly 
Father, yet not realizing the beauty 
of his presence, because we have 
eyes that are ‘‘holden’’?—Young 
People’s Weekly. 


WHAT PESSIMISM BETRAYS. 








Much of the world’s pessimism is 
but personal vanity putting on the 
air of critical wisdom. The man 
who wants to be admired and set on 
a pedestal, and is frustrated of his 
hope, is apt to think there is nothing 
admirable in a world which does not 
admire him. So he enters upon the 
career of a general depreciator of 
moral values, and tells the universe 
what a low opinion he has of it. 
For, as Dr. Arnold said of human 
weaknesses generally, this form also 
has its root in self. conceit. It starts 
with trying to mount a private and 
personal pedestal, and ends in the 
foolish attempt to empty all the 
pedestals. The humble are never 
pessimists. They do not get their 
own shadows in the way, and so do 
not miss seeing what is great and 
admirable in God’s works, and 
especially in man.—Sunday School 
Times. 


Lttle self-denials, little honesties, 
little passing words of sympathy, 
little nameless acts of kindness, little 
silent victories over favorite tempta- 
tions—these are the silent threads of 
gold which, when woven together, 
gleam out so brightly in the pattern 
of life that God approves.—Canon 
Farrar. 





A good intention clothes itself with 
power.—Emerson. 





STOPS THE COUGH 
AND WOBKS8 OFF THE COLD. 
Laxative Brom uinine Tablets cure a cold 
in one day. Ne Cure, No Pay. Price 25 cents. 


Children’s Column. 


A QUEER BOY. 





He doesn’t like study, it ‘“‘weakens 
his eyes,”’ 


But the “right sort’’ of book will in- 
sure & surprise. 

Let it be about Indians, pirates, or 
bears, 


And he’s lost for the day to all mun- 
dane affairs ; 


By sunlight or gaslight his vision is 
clear ; 


Now, isn’t that queer? 
At thought of an errand he’s ‘tired 
as a hound,’’ 
Very weary of life, and of “tramp- 
ing around.”’ 
But if there’s a band ora circus in 
sight 
He follow it gladly from morning till 
night. 
The showman will capture him some 
day, I fear, 
For he is so queer 


If there’s work in the garden his 
head “‘aches to split,’’ 

And his back is so lame ‘that he 
“can’t dig a bit;” 

But mention baseball, and he’s cured 
very soon, 

And he’ll dig for a woodchuck the 
whole afternoon. 

Do you think he “plays ’possum?”’ 
He seems quite sincere : 

But—isn’t he queer? 
—St. Nicholas. 


A BOY WHO WANTS TO FARM. 


I read the article in The American 
Boy about T. Burr Smith, and I 
think my case is somewhat the same. 

I want to be a farmer; nota Reu- 
ben, but an up-to-date farmer. My 
father wants me to be a doctor or a 
lawyer. I have seen a little of each 
business and have had the good luck 
to live on a farm for a year. 

I have liked plants, animals and 
the country as long as I can remem- 
ber, and the time I lived there made 
me like it more. I want to go to 
the Agricultural College. 

My father says I will think differ- 
ently later, but I think my interest 
in farming is growing. I am not 
old enough to start into business yet, 
but I want to know in time to learn 
it thoroughly. Iam fourteen years 
old now and hope to graduate from 
public school in June. 

Now, will you please tell me 
whether I should think differently 
and do as my father says, or that he 
should think differently and let me 
go into a business which I have liked 
ever since I knew anything about it? 

I guess that he will not let me be a 
farmer because he thinks there is no 
money in it, and that farmers never 
getrioh. Please tell me whether a 
real up-to-date, practical farmer ever 
does or not.—A Subscriber. 

ANSWER 

My Dear Boy: It ix very refresh- 
ing to receive your lettor ; it is like a 
breath from the free, open country. 
I myself like nothing more than I do 
country life, and I candidly believe 
itis easier to live a free, natural, 
full and good life there than any- 
where else; but one’s duty does not 
always point the same way as one’s 
inclinations lead. Obedience to your 
father, of course, is your first duty, 
and I would never counsel any boy 
to go contrary to that. But I will 
give you a few points to present to 
him, and with all due respect ask his 
consideration thereof before making 
a final decision. 

Every good father is anxious to 
see his children succeed in life and 
to aid them by every means in his 
power to make the preparation nec- 
essary to that end. 

The preparation, we all know, con- 
sists in gaining an education—first a 
general knowledge, then special 
knowledge bearing directly on the 
chosen vocation. 

We may not so readily agree on 
the full definition of success or the 
order in which its component parts 
should be named: I would say at 
least it must include health, useful 
ness, happiness, whether or not the 
wealth comesin, To many success 
means only the acquisition of vast 
sums of money, regardless of these 
other things. 

Health :—Although seldom fully 
prized until lost or impaired, yet it 
is conceded to be necessary to the 





has been done, and the men who 
have become truly great and noble, 
by making benefit to humanity the 
ruling incentive of their lives. What 
business is so directly useful; upon 
what one does the nation’s prosperity 
80 greatly depend as upon that of 
the agrioulturist? 

Happiness :—This does not lie in 
attaining our aims unless in them- 
selves our aims are pure and high. 
Happiness is surely never found in 
making it the direct object of our 
living, for that creates selfishness, 
and one who is only concerned with 
getting and having for self cannot 
be truly happy. For farmer or any 
other person, 

‘“‘How best or most you others bless 
Therein lies your true happiness— 
The proper measure of success.”’ 

Wealth :—I cannot say thata far 
mer ever amasses the iarge sums of 
money that it is possible to doin 
some other occupation, but I believe 
I may safely make the assertion that 


well-to do as in the case of profes- 
sional men. A smaller proportion 
are very poor. ‘Lawyers and doc- 
tors’’ do not all ‘‘get rich’’ by any 
means. I had great pleasure lately 
in attending a Farmers’ Institute, 
and I can say that I have seldom 
seen a body of more fine-looking, in- 
telligent, prosperous men; and in 
their addresses and discussions they 
showed themselves progressive, wide- 
awake and witty. There was not 
the least occasion for condescension 
or commiseration, I tell you. I be- 
lieve your father might have been 
proud—any man might—to see his 
son one of sucha goodly company. 
It should surely be a source of grati- 
fication to have achild choose to live 
where he might daily explore Na- 
ture’s storehouse of treasures, from 
which the more he takes the more it 
increases, making him rich indeed 
and no one poor, such wealth as 
nothing can rob him of through life, 
that carries with it no sordid or 
selfish tendency, no blight of bigotry, 
no curse of greed or guilt. Nature’s 
magic touch on the hearts that learn 
to love her offerings is so refining 
and ennobling that the parents who 
bring their children within this in- 
fluence have given them more, oft 
times, than mere money could ever 
buy, have put within their reach 
more and purer pleasures than mere 
worldlings can possibly know. 

Many boys have difficulty in de- 
ciding what calling they prefer, and 
parents are usually thankful when 
they show decided inclinations, and 
are glad to allow them to follow 
their preference because it is a well- 
established fact that one succeeds 
best in what he likes best. 

But, my boy, should your father 
still hold to his opinion you can obey 
him, asI know you will, and still 
attain your own aim. Do your best 
in whatever he advises. Don’t try 
to prove yourself right by making a 
failure ; but make all the money you 
can in it, as fast as you honestly can, 
save it and invest in a country place, 
as most successful busines men are 
now doing to have a place for rest 
and retirement. You may not be 
able to own so extensive a place as 
that of ‘‘Skibo,’’ Andrew Carnegie’s 
country home in Sosotland, or many 
other noted country places described 
in ‘‘Country Life in America,’’ but a 
lovely, cosy country home where you 
can surround yourself with fresh, 
live and growing things, and where 
I know your father himself will be 
glad to come to visit and, perhaps, 


to live with you. H. R. WELLS. 
—Amerioan Boy. 
* Senedd tied ae 


A boy was tempted to pluck some 
cherries from a tree which his father 
had bidden him not to touch. ‘You 
need not be afraid,’’ said the tempter, 
‘your father is too kind to hurt 


you.”’ ‘That,’’ said the noble boy, 
‘sig the very reason I will not touch 
them.’’ The fear of grieving the 
kind heart of our Heavenly Father 
should keep us from allsin.—Sel. 


Healthy 
Children 











accomplishment and enjoyment of 
the highest and best ot which which 
one is capable in any occupation in | 
life; and what employment is 80 | 
health-giving and so wholesomely | 
engages the energies of head and| 
heart and hand as that of the intelli- | 
gent farmer? 

Usefulness :—In what way oan I be 
most useful to other people, isa ques- 
tion that every young man should 
ask himself in choosing his life work. 
If this was made an earnest consid- 
eration, many men would be differ- 
ently employed from what they «re 
now. Many businesses would not be 








engaged in atall. Think what good 












are kept strong and well; weak and 
pany littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 
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PEELE’S COLLEGE, wonta CAROLINA'S WIG GRADE COMMERCIAL 








Thorough. Reliable 
tric lights. Steam heat. Elevator service. 


ber of this school. 


Endorsed by the Best People. 
Full Graduates of good character placed in positions. Day and night sessions. Eleo- 
Unitorm rates, $35.00 per course. We run our 
own boarding house—a modern one, with water, baths, etc. Itisa pleasure to be a mem- 
JUDSOM PEELE, President, GREENSBORO, WH. C. 
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WINCHESTER 


~ - — ep 
CARTRIDGES’IN ALL* CALIBERS 
"from .22 to .50 loaded with either Black or Smokeless Powde? . 
@ ‘always give entire satisfaction. They are made and loaded in @ 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. 


THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM 





as large a proportion of farmers are | 








DO YOU FEED SWINE? 


For the most practical swine paper, up-to- 
date » send 10 









quoted—dealers proti 


8 are eliminated. 


We are giving our customers the benefit of 
jobbers prices on Carriages. harness and other 
horse accessories. Factory figures are 
t q 
Bu 


You Get the Profits “4 


we In addition we give you selection from 
ava the largest stock in tne world of high 
ehicles and guarantee satisfaction 


or money returned. Send 


for catalogue 


4 and see how much you will save, Shipment from Columbus, 





The COLUMBUS GARRIAGE & HARNESS CO, } W-u-w searest omce { Sar hts ors o. Bees. 














House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 








$5.00 


SHOES 


FOR 








OUR SPECIAL 


Is made in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN& CO, | 


$3.50 





Raleigh, N. C. 








‘‘ America’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


_ FEATURES 


FOR 1902. 





Departments and Special Articles: 


Current Fashions. 


Home Cooking. 


Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. 
The Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses, 


Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 





ONLY 6 CENTS,--- The Ledger Monthly Pattens,---ONLY 6 CENTS, 


The Pattern Department of the Loiuer Monthly is one of its strongest features. Pat- 


te: ns of all the styles illustrated and 


are furnished to snbscribers at the nominal 


escribed in the Fashion Department each month 


riceof 6 CENTS EaCH The Ledger 


Monthly Patters a e equal to any yattern on the market and are guaranteed accu- 


rately cut and perfect fitting 


The Pattern Department is conducted for the benefit of 


subscribers, and the privileges of this department are alone worth the priceof the 
magazine to any woman who does her home dressmaking. 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. | 


Some of our agents prefer working for oo 
elegant premiums rather than for cash com- 
missions. If you do, send for list. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE, 


If you will mention this paper when 
write we willsend you a sample copy of 


you 
the 
Ledger Monthly Free. 


Agents make money taking subscriptions for 
the Ledger Monthly. Write for Particulars. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


ALWAYS 
ADDRESS 


THE LEDGER PUBLISHING GD,, 22% Fourth Ave., Now York 


a" We will send the Ledger Monthly and THe Proaressive FarMER both 
one year for $1.90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C, 





Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


of the Farm and Fireside. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 






NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 

















INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 


BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience.’ It con- 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they*keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THe PRoGREssive Far- 


MER one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 





First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N, 0. 
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Correspondence. 


MORE ABOUT THE APPALACHIAN PARK. 

A gentleman who says he thinks 
that ‘‘we are all going too fast in 
this Appalachian Park business,”’ 
sends us the article which we publish 
herewith. It was written before the 
publication of the article by Prof. J. 
A. Holmes, which appeared in our 
last issue, and we believe that Prof. 
Holmes answered a number of Mr. 
Martin’s inquiries. But this is an 
important matter and we wish to 
give both sides of the question. 
Without further comment, there 
fore, we present the article as it was 
furnished to us. 








WHAT WILL THE PARK MEAN TO LAND 
OWNERS? 


Editor Asheville Citizen:—As an 
owner of mountain land I was much 
interested in your issue of the 13th 
containing the following dispatch : 

‘‘WasHiINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.— 
Senator Pritchard has given out a 
statement declaring that some per- 
sons for political reasons have cir- 
culated a report that the Park bill 

ntroduced by him will deprive the 
small land owners of their homes. 
He says the story is false and those 
who have circulated it have not the 
character or ability to rise above the 
plane of a political demagogue.”’ 

The demagogue, (who, by the way, 
is invariably a politician of the other 
party always pretends to speak for 
the “plain people,’’ the honest yeo 
manry, the ‘‘small land owner,’’ etc. 
But we expect those whose charac. 
ter and ability have placed them on 
@ much higher plane to spread their 
sympathies and have at heart the 
good of all. It is therefore to be re- 
grettef that Senator Pritchard, be- 
ing moved by some demagogue to 
touch on the Appalachian Park ques- 
tion, did not go on, and make an ex 
tended explanation of the legal effect 
that his bill will have on all per- 
sons owning land within the Park, 
whether their holdings be small, or 
large, or medium sized. 

Certainly some full, clear, legal 
authoritative explanation of this 
Park project is much needed, and is 
long overdue. It has never yet {(so 
far as Iam aware) been made. Here 
is a proposition to take two millions 
of acres (Representative Brownlow’s 
bill calls for four millions) from the 
possession of the people and put 
them into the hands of the govern- 
ment and yet a great number of the 
owners of the land out of which 
this ‘‘admirable public recreation 
ground’’ is to be created, know little 
or nothing about it and considering 
the very meagre amount of practical 
information that has been given the 
public, this ignorance is not to be 
‘wondered at. ry 

I do not see why it should surprise 
Senator Pritchard or any one else 
that ‘false reports’’ should be cir- 
culated when no one, who is at the 
same time informed and candid, has 
taken the trouble to circulate accu- 
rate and practical knowledge con- 
cerning this matter. The friends of 
the Park: cannot fairly complain if 
the demagogue takes advantage of 
the ignorance which is the natural 
result of their own silence. 

Of course Ido not mean to say 
that a great deal has not been said 
and written about the Appalachian 
Park. What I mean is, that prac 
tical, legal questions of interest to 
those whose land is to be purchased, 
or condemned ; whose property is to 
be taken with, or without their con- 
sent, have been given nothing like 
the publicity and discussion that 
their vital importance demands. 

‘““The crowds of gentlemen who 
write with ease’’ have taken their 
fluent ponsin hand and ‘done the 
honors to nature’’ with the utmost 
kindness and grace, evidently be- 
lieving (as De Quincey said of Words- 
worth) that no one had discovered 
the fact that mountains were beauti- 

ful until they came along. We have 
seen many just and picturesque ex- 
pressions concerning the rhododend. 
ron and the azalea; anda number 
of pure Altruists (who, by the way, 
don’t stand to lose a foot of land, or 
a dollar of money by the passage of 
the Park bill) have had much to say 
about the good of the whole country, 
of posterity, of those who are to 
come after us, etc. It is very easy 
to be broad minded and generous 
and public spirited with other peo- 
ple’s property, and a great deal 
depends on the point of view; and I 
fancy that some of the dwellers in 
cities, who are pushing this Park 
project with so much unselfish en- 
thusiasm, might think differently of 
the matter and moderate somewhat 
their noble desire for the good of 


posterity and the public in general, 
if half, or two-thirds, or nine tenths 
of their town lots, or offices, or 
places of business were to be con- 
demned by the government and 
taken for public use. I feel assured 
that those whose ox is not gored are 
prepared to bear with the greatest 
philosophy and fortitude the mis- 
fortunes of their country friends, 
and [I consider ita very great mies- 
fortune indeed that oertain land 
owners are unable to get up to the 
moral ‘‘Land of the Sky’’in which 
some of the Park promoters so hap- 
pily dweil, and feel that it is sweet 
and right to give up their homes for 
their country, for the public good. 
To prevent any misunderstanding I 
had perhaps better say that 1 am not 
speaking of the small home (which 
excites Senator Pritchard’s tender 
care and interest) but of any hcme 
that will be practically destroyed 
and ruined by condemnation pro 

ceedings. 

The advantages accruing to the 
public and future generations from 
the establishment of a ‘‘reservation 
in the Carolina highlands’’ have 
been painted out many times; but 
the rights of proprietors who have 
invested their money in these ‘‘the 
very best and richest hardwood for- 
ests of the United States’’ (I quote 
the words of Secretary Wilson) and 
have made for themselves beautiful 
and valuable homes with great ex- 
pense and trouble ; the rights of this 
class have, in a great measure been 
passed over as unworthy of consid- 
eration. 

The fact that these mountains are 
beautiful and will make a most ad- 
mirable public playground has been 
most clearly brought out; but the 
fact that my land and other men’s 
land on ‘which have been spent 
money and time, and care, and affec 

tion—the fact, that our homes, our 
private playgrounds, which we 
bought in good faith and had hoped 
to leave to our children and not to 
posterity in general, are to be taken 
away from us against our wills and 
strongest feelings of setiment and 
association—this great and vital fact 
has been passed as a thing of little 
moment. 

Is the condemnation of land within 
the Park to be general and without 
regard to the fact that certain lands 
may have too great a value for other 
uses to justify their condemnation 
for public service? Will no man in 
the Park be allowed to own more 
than two hundred acres no matter 
what the circumstances may be? 
The great reservations of the West 
have been created out of lands that 
in many instances were already 
owned by the government and were 
practically uninhabited; but this 
scheme is unique inasmuch as the 
very large area, which it is proposed 
that the Federal Government shall 
secure by condemnation, is in the 
midst of an old and settled State, 
and has been private property for a 
great many years and it seems to me 
that this fact creates the necessity 
for special legislation, permitting 
exemptions in special cases not men 

tioned in the act of cession. 

Except in cases of absolute public 
necessity the right of eminent do- 
main is utterly indefensible and 
since the principal thing aimed at by 
the Park billis the preservation of 
the forests, why should those who 
are using their forests intelligently 
and managing them in practically 
the same manner that will be fol- 
lowed by the government be dis- 
turbed in their possessiun? Would 
not certain rules and regulations in 
regard to the use and cutting of 
timber accomplish every useful pur- 
pose that wculd be effected by con- 
demnation? What will be the rights 
of those who retain their holdings 
within the Park? It has been repre. 
sented that they have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose, but it is of 
course understood that this broad 
statement must be taken with many 
grainsof allowance. The conditions 
of life will necessarily be very ma. 
terially changed. What sacrifice will 
those living within the Park be called 
on to make in return for the promised 
good roads and government employ- 
ment? What rights or privileges 
will they have in the government 
forest surrounding their homes, in 
the way of ranging oattle or hunting 
or fishing! What restrictions will 
there be as to the use and outting of 
timber on their own lands? 

What isto be the machinery of 
the condemnation proceedings? How 
is the value of land and adequate 
compensation to be determined? 
Senator Pritchard's bill (which is 
necessarily in the most general 
terms) and the act of cession, throw 
no light on these matters and yet 





The Progressive Farmer, March 18, 1902. 
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these are practical questions which 
all land owners want to understand 
and which should be clearly and fully 
explained. 

Inasmuch as the ignorance of 
mountain people has been so fre. 
quently exploited by a certain type 
of our enlightened visitors there is 
all the stronger obligation to give 
them every means of informing 
themselves. 

I think the time has come when 
the boundaries of the Park should be 
definitely fixed. Whois to be in it 
and who out of it? Where is the 
park going to be? If it were pro- 
posed to acquire land for the park by 
‘‘purchase”’ alone, it would be en. 
tirely right and proper for the pro- 
moters of the project to leave the 
boundary question vague and unset- 
tled, thus playing off one section 
against another and keeping down 
the price ; but, since the goverument 
has the power to take what it can- 
not buy, to condemn what it cannot 
purchase; since proprietors are to 
have no option in the matter, but 
are to be forcibly dealt with; it is 
only just and fair that the. bound- 
aries of the proposed park should be 
fixed, so that land owners may know 
beforehand whether or not their 
property is to be condemned and 
taken from them. Of oourse, the 
law of this whole matter is to be 
found nicely printed in the act of 
the General Assembly of North 
Carolina, session 1901, chapter 17, 
pp. 157-8, and in Senator Pritchard’s 
bill, but notwishstanding the fact 
that all men are presumed to know 
the law, there isa great deal more 
ignorance about the Appalachian 
Park than there should be. As it is 
likely that some of this ignorance 
is due to the ‘‘quiet’’ policy pursued 
by those promoting the measure, I 
am strongly of the opinion that some 
noise on this subject is now in order 
and will, even at this the eleventh 
hour, be well worth hearing. 

I would suggest that the best way 
for the friends of the park to put 
the demagogue ‘‘out of business,’ is 
to give the public a great many facts 
and a whole lot of information con- 
cerning the proposed Appalachian 
Forest Reserve. J. H. Martin. 

Black Mountain, N. C. 
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ALLIANCE SPEAKING 


Bro. J. C. Bain, Lecturer of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State A)li- 
ance, will address the public on Alli- 
ance matters at the following points 
in Sampson County on the dates 
named : 

Bluff Alliance, March 21, 11 0’clock 
a.m. 

Newton Grove, March 21, 7 o’clock 
p. m. 

Maple Grove, March 22, 11 o’clock 
a.m. 

Mingo Academy, 
o’clock p. m. 


March 22, 7 
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NEED OF PROTECTION FOR APPALA- 
CHIAN FORESTS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Recent investigations have shown 
that wasteful methods of lumbering 
and unchecked fires are threatening 
the destruction of the forests in the 
southern Appalachians. The heart 
of this region, lying in western North 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee, 
covers an area of about 15,000 square 
miles and contains not only the 
grandest mountain scenery east of 
the Mississippi River, but a variety 
and wealth of forest growth to be 
found in few other parts of the 
country. Here the trees of North- 
ern and Southern species mingle, and 
here many of the important rivers 
of the South gather their waters, 
which are afterwards used for power 
and supply. The importance of these 
rivers has of late years become more 
thoroughly understood from the re- 
sults of the measurements to ascer. 
tain the volume of their flow, which 
the United States Geologioal Survey 
is conducting, and also the part 
played by the forestsin protesting 
their head waters and helping to 
equalize their flow. Thus, the pro. 
tection of these forestais of great 
importance, not only for the wood, 
but also for the water supply of the 
South. The United States Bureau 
of Forestry has made a study of the 
conditions in the southern Appa- 
lachian region, and has offered 
recommendations for the practical 
care of the standing timber in a re. 
cent bulletin and made suggestions 
for its scientific outting which will 
preserve and not destroy the forests. 
Gro B. HOLLisTER, 
Resident Hydrographer U. 8. Geo. 
logical Survey, Rutherford, N. J. 


Great Britain will send 20,000 more 
soldiers to South Africa to fight the 





Boers. ‘ 











EDUCATIONAL FACTS AND FIGURES. 





A Statement of Comparative Educational 
Conditions in Ten Southern States. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In 1900 the ten States south of the 
Potomac and the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi, including Louisiana, 
had 22 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, and 25 per 
cent. of the school population; yet 
only 6% per cent. of the total ex- 
penditures for public schools was 
made in these States, and only 4.1 
per cent. of the $538,623,736 of public 
school property was in these States. 

The per capita expenditure for 
public schools varied from 50 cents 
in Alabama and 51 cents in North 
Carolina to $493 in Massachusetts 
and $5.30in Nevada. The average 
for the whole country was $2 83 ; for 
these ten States only 86 cents. The 
average per capita for these States 
was less than one-third the average 
for the whole country and only a 
little more than one-fifth the aver 
age for the North Atlantic and 
Western States. The average salary 
paid teachers for the entire school 
year varied from $87 for males and 
$78 for females in North Carolina to 
$1,290 for males and $496 for 
females in Massachusetts. The aver. 
age for the whole country, exclusive 
of these ten States, was $455.02 for 
males and $312.22 for females; for 
these ten States $175 for males and 
$150 for female:. The average num- 
ber of days of schooling for each 
child of school age varied from 22 
in North Carolina to 107 in Massa- 
chusetts. For the North Atlantic 
States it was 87, for the North Cen- 
tral States 82, for the Western States 
80, for these ten Southern States 43. 
It should be remembered also that 
only 154,000 of the 5,645,164 children 
of schoo] age in these ten States 
were reported as enrolled in private 
schools, primary and secondary. 

The total school fund of these ten 
States was only one million dollars 
more than the school fund of Ohio, 
and the total value of their public 
school property was only one half 
the value of the public school prop- 
erty of Ohio. 

A generation has passed since the 
close of the war between the States, 
and business men in the prime of 
life whose children are now in the 
schools never heard the noise of bat- 
tle or saw a wounded soldier sent to 
the rear. These States are rich be- 
yond comparison in natural re- 
sources. They are peopled by a brave 
and noble race. Is it creditable to 
us that such comparisons as the 
above show such relative conditions 
as to education? PBC. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


Apropos of the visit of Prince 
Henry, the Review of Reviews for 
March comments editorially on Ger- 
many’s relations with the United 
States, and especially on what the 
editor chooses to term ‘‘the Ameri- 
can-German element’’ in our popula. 
tion and their loyalty as Americans. 
There is also a full disoussion of the 
recent Anglo-German amenities and 
England’s attitude toward the United 
Statesin 1898. Another international 
topic of great importance treated in 
this number of the Review is the re- 
cently announced compact between 
England and J apan. 

Occasionally we hear of a politi 
cian pledging the voters of whole 
counties for certain candidates for 
office without ever consulting the 
voters about the matter. When we 
get that law providing that all can 
didates be nominated ina primary 
election, such conditions as make it 
possible for one or more men to de- 
liver the votes of whole counties will 
be a thing of the past.—Roancke- 
Chowan Times. 

Ihave just been stadving to sse 
if I could get along without THE Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER, but after reading 
it for ten years, and it getting bet- 
ter all the time, I can't drop it — 
Ransom West, Sampson Co., N C. 








Removed Tumor, Also Cured Fistula. 
Como, Henry Co., Tenn. 
The Lawrence. Williams Co, Cleve 
land, O : 

Replying to your inquiry ix regard 
to the tumor I removed from back 
of my hand, will say that it had been 
growing for two or three years. I 
had shown it to two doctors and 
they both led me to believe they 
thought it might be cancer. I be 
gan using the Caustic Balsam by ap. 
plying it once or twice per day with 
my finger; did not rub it to create 
any friction, I kept this up for two 
or three weeks when it became 
loose and I took hold of it with my 
fingers and pulledit out by the roots. 
It left quite a hole but it has healed 
and there is no soar or anything by 
which you can tell it was ever there. 
I also cured a fistula ona fine mare 
with three applications. 





H. H. Love.tace 


» ‘“‘A GRAVE YARD CoUGH”’ is the ory 
of tortured lungs for mercy. Give 
them mercy in the form of Allen’s 
Lung Balsam, which is used with 
good effect even in con#umption’s 
early stages Never neglect a cough. 


AOA 


on any vehicle we make, Keep it if you 
like it, return itif you dislike it. We save 





you dealer and jobber profits. If you want 


poxnew more send for our 
free 22nd annualcatalogue. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 
MFG. COMPANY, 
(Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan.) 
‘ station 15, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Virginia-grown serd 


”$ 
woopD corn gives the very 
SEED best and most satisfactory 








hal 





crop results all throughost 
giving much larger amd 
CORN. more Satisfactory yields 
™ than than Northern and 
Western seed corn. We sell 
ly increasing trade. ood’s Descriptive Cats 
logue which we will mail free upon request, 
gives prices and full descriptions of the best 
and largest yielding varieties. ¢ 


the South, succeeding and 
th ds of b Bah year with a constant 
* 7, W. WOOD & SONS, RICHMOND, VA. 











Ai RALEIGH 
HEE MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 


—o—- 

WE PAY FREIGHT. 
1) 

a—- New Catalogue for 

















the asking. 


** THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 
gnamel o> Portraits and Best Known 

Davie Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 

Beas, er, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 

Pett yy ae! Pender, eee Grimes and Hill. 
andsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 


With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 











, model, sketch or nag of invention for 
port on ae lity. ARI free g wate 


ere to D Becure 


Patents and RADE-MA 


CASNOWE 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 














$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 


We manufacture all sizes and 
aetvles of Saw Mills and Ma- 
chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, winston. cage 


The New York Snn, January 11th, 
Says of ‘‘Around the Pan”’ (the moat 
popular book of the day), ‘‘We should 
be surprised indeed to hear from any 
purchaser the opinion he had not 
got his money’s worth ”’ 

The Fredericksburg Gazette says, 
“After reading ten pages, if the 
worry of mini has not vanished you 
had better call a doctor ’’ We will 
return your $3 00 if you do not find 
this book intensely interesting—2a 
sure remedv for melancholy or biues. 

THE NUTSHELL PUB CO,, 
1059 Third Ave , New Y ork. 








Holmes Latest 
Eclipse is the 
level ever sold 
rod and target 


W. C. HOLMES, 


12 North Forsyth, S¢., 
ATLANTA, GA, 


Tmproved 
best first-class 
for $4.50, with 





GOOD BYE! SMOKE HOUSE 


Krauser'’s Liquid Extract of Smoke Makes 
It Useless 


The smoke house always was a 
source of worriment, vexation and 
expenss, anyhow. When it catches 
fire let it go up 
in eamoke-There's 
« better way to 
>» 0ke meats 
Taat is by using 
Krauser’s Liquid 
Kxtract of 
Smoke. It’s 
been gaining in all parts of the coun- 
try for several years past and there 
is no longer any doubt that it is driv. 
ing the smoke house out of business. 

Kraueer’s Liquid Extract of Smoke 
is made from selected hickory wood. 
It is applied to-meat with a brush or 
sponge. It cortains the same ingre. 
dients that preserve meat that is 
smoked in the old way It gives 
meat a delicious, sweet flavor and 
gives perfect protection against in- 
sects and mould. It is cheaper and 
cleaner than the old way. Informa 
tion concerning its use, cost, etc., 
can be had by writing to ‘the makers, 








E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 





SG Brown Ler C. Brown Letheres 
B. Plymouth Rocks ‘ 


$1.00 PER S€TTiINng OF 13. 
pettverse Free toa 


office in thes StaLPress 


(Routes) W. E.WEIHE, Raleigh, N. ‘ 





LS, $5 to 


y > oe ae $7 to $11 


ll 1900 & 1901 Model 
VE 5 yp Anes: 





cutis AGU, IL) 








(Tecumseh 6 49283.) 


A bt ue lot of 


POLAND CHINAS. 4, 


Boors—“Tecumseh GQ” and “Monare oh Te 
two best strains of living hogs represent ted in i 

this herd—Sows in ge young Boars ana 

headquarters and 

oe the best, from the oldent and largest herd of 

‘oland Chinas in this State, at one-he = Wes. 

Address: J. B.GRA 

Fredericksburg, Va, 





tern prices. 
CURED while you work You 


RUPTURE y $4 when cured. No cure, no 


wy: ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 971, WESTBROOK, 
AINE. 


The 
Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.» TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INOLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles. 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem. 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the - Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING-.CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 











SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAL 





i Ask any Ticket Agent for ful! 
information, or address: 


R. L. VERNON, Cc. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent 


Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N.C. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUL- 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War 
ren Co., N. C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnsin, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agen’ 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit 
chell, Wayne Co., N. ©. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri 


Salisbury 


tuck Co., N. ©, 


Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui! 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau 
fort Co., N. ©. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. ©. 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


ena 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
OFFICERS. 

Commissioner—-#, L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman.* 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleig> 

N.C 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh 


Z. oC. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh. 
N.C. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Venlinéie, Pomon 

Vice-President—O. W. Black nall, nKittrell. 
mh ad and Treasurer—Frankiin Sherman, 

eigh 

Executive Committee- J. VanLindley, Chair- 
man; J. F, Gu'liver, B. von Herff, O Black- 
wail, f. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 

ec 

District Vice-Vresesidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Iver, al Ww. Cole, 
Waynesville; Pp. . Beck, othern Pines; 
Moses Cone, Blowing R ck 
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Living Issues. 


“juz TWO LARGE SUBJECTS BEFORE 
CONGRESS. 








thmian Canal—The Tariff and Our New 
The tcosessions—What Shall be Done? 


The World’s Work for March says 
editorially $ 
The two great subjecte before this 
session Of Congress for practical 
action are, of course, the Isthmian 
and the adjusment of colonial 
tariffs, including a reciprocity ar- 
rangement with Cuba. The con- 
sideration of the canal has been 
postponed since the holiday recess ; 
put the Canal Commission made a 
gupplementary report unanimously 
recommending the Panama route 
after the French Panama Company 
offered its unfinished way for forty 
millions of dollars. ‘‘After consider 
ing the changed conditions that now 
exist and all the facts and circum- 
atances upon which its present judg- 
ment must be based,’’ the report 
goncludes “‘the commission is of the 
opinion that ‘the most practicable 
and feasible route’ for the Isthmian 
canal, to be ‘under the control, man- 
agement and ownership of the United 
States,’ is that known as the Panama 


route.” 

The House, it will be recalled, 
passed the Hepburn bill authorizing 
the cutting of a Nicaragua canal, 
but the Senate has not yet taken 
action. The predominance of opin- 
ion eeems to favor the commission’s 
supplementary report in favor of the 
Panama route. The strong public 
demand is for a decision of the ques- 
tion at this session of Congress. 


The other subject of pressing im- 
portance is the adjustment of tariffs 
to the necessities of the Philippine 
Islands and of Cuba. As often as 
the Philippine tariff bill has come 
up in the Senate (up to the time this 
is written) a violent debate has fol- 
lowed on the whole question of 
Philippine administration. These de- 
bates have shown that this subject 
provokes more earnest feeling than 
any other public subject now under 
discussion. 

As regards Cuba, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House was 
at first opposed to making conces- 
sions to Cuban sugar and tobacco. 
But the President has strenuously 
insisted upon some measure of relief 
asour bounden duty, and the best 
public opinion of the country sup- 
ports him. Such influential Repub- 
lican and Protectionist Senators as 
Mr. Proctor, of Vermont, and Mr. 
Platt, of Connecticut, are earnestly 
in favor of a reciprocity arrange- 
ment. Governor Wood of Cuba 
wrote an open letter to Congress in 
which he declared in the most forci- 
ble way that immediate economic re- 
lief is necessary. That failing, in- 
dustry in the islands will quickly fall 
back into the deplorable state in 
which we found it just after the 
war, and the people are threatened 
with poverty, even with want. The 
outlook now is that a reciprocity 
tariff will be granted, but the sugar 
growing interests of the United 
States have so opposed such action 
as to discredit them. The stubborn- 
ness of the ulta-protectionists has 
aroused threats of a revolt in their 
own ranke, and the moral obligation 
to Cuba is likely to override the 
economic rigidity of the extreme 
protectionist doctrine. 

Bat this subject, as well as the 
administration of the Philipines, is 
discussed in Congress with reference 
to next Congressional election. Con- 
sidered politically, is seems to inde- 
Pendent observers that the Demo- 
crats are likely to win public favor 
by good use of the tariff issue, and 
that they are equally certain to 
throsh over old straw without find 
ing wheat in their policy of obstruc 
tive criticism of the Philippine ques- 
tion. A low-tariff Congress could re- 
duce the Dingley duties. But it is 
hard to see how any Congress could 
taterially change the tough problem 
in the Philippines or modify the 
Present effort to solve it. One isa 
Subject for possible action, the other 
chiefly an opportunity for editorial 


and Congressional oratory on Lib- 
erty. 


Canal 


A letter from P. M. Harrison in 
regard to his subsoription goes with. 
Out attention because of his failure 
to give his postoffice We should 
like to know where he gets his mail. 

The libel suit of L. A. Garner vs 
W. H. Worth was ended at Beaufort 
last week by a decision in favor of 
Mr. Worth. No appeal was taken. 


-_—_— 





" TO CURE A COLD IM ONE DAY 
anak? Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
E Relate refund the money if it falls to cure 
: W. Grove's signature is on each box, 25c. 














THE STATES’ ANTI-TRUST LAWS UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL. 





80 Declares the Supreme Court, on the 
Ground, That These Laws Should Contain 
no Exemptions Whatever. 


WasHINeToN, March 11.— The 
United States Supreme Court yester. 
day decided the Illinois anti-trust 
statute to be unconstitutional because 
of the provision of the law exempt- 
ing agricultural products and live 
stock from the operations of the law. 
The decision was rendered in the 
case of Thomas Connelly and others 
against the Union Sewer Pipe Com- 
pany, of Ohio, and was delivered 
by Justice Harlan. 

The decision of the court in effect 
declares unconstitutional the anti- 
trust laws of Georgia, Illinois, Indi. 
ana, Louisiana, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas 
and Wisconsin. In each of these 
States there is an exemptionin favor 
of live stock and agricultural prod- 
ucts in the hands of the raiser or pro- 
ducer, or of labor organizations. 
Under the rulings of the court, an 
anti-trust law, to be constitutional, 
must apply indiscriminately to all 
combinations, with no exemptions or 
exceptions whatever. 


The case grew out of the sale of 
pipe by the pipe company to Con- 
nelly and others, who, after securing 
it, declined to make payment on the 
ground that the pipe company is an 
illegal combination for the restraint 
of trade under the common law be- 
cause it combines a number of pipe 
manufacturing concerns; that it is 
a combine in violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law and, further, a 
violation of the Anti-Trust law of 
the State of Illinois. As to the first 
two contentions the court held that 
if they were true they could not 
justly prevent the corporation selling 
its property. The opinion, therefore, 
was based on the third plea, which 
Jastice Harlan said would be valid 
if the State law could be held to be 
valid, as there could be no doubt of 
the purport of the act. Under that 
law the corporation could be dis- 
solved, if the law is valid. He quoted 
the law at length, laying especial 
stress upon the ninth section ex- 
empting farm products, concluding 
that this provision is antagonistic to 
the provisions of the Constitution, 
granting equal protection to all un 
der the law. He also held that the 
exempting clause is so interwoven 
with other portions of the statute as 
to render it impossible to eliminate 
it from the law as an entirely and 
therefore held that the entire law 
must be held to be in valid. 

Justice McKenna delivered a dis- 
senting opinion. He contended that 
the equality of operation which the 
Constitution requires in State legis- 
lation cannot be construed as de- 
manding an absolute universality of 
operation, having no regard to diff- 
erent capabilities, conditions and re- 
lations of men. Hence classification 
is necessary. He suggested that the 
distinctions made in the Illinois 
statute are proper, growing out of 
differences in the situations and op 
portunities of the classes concerned. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE OLEOMARGARINE 
BILL. 


The new oleomargarine tax bill, 


on grounds of justice. 


of two cents a pound in order to pro- 
tect butter-makers against the com- 
petition of fellow-citizens, it putsa 
a merely nominal tax of half a cent 
a pound on oleomargarine in its 
natural color, but puts an almost 
prohibitory tax of ten cents a pound 
on oleomargarine colored to imitate 
butter. The supporters of the bill 
claim that it merely requires oleo- 
margarine to ‘‘sail under its true 
colors.’”? The vote against the bill 
—or, more striotly, the vote for its 
amendment—would not have been so 
large had not the measure contained 
a clause petmitting every State to 
regulate abtolutely the sale of oleo- 
margarine within its borders. 
Thirty-two States have prohibited 


prohibition has been of no effect be- 
cause, under the ‘‘original package”’ 
decision of the Supreme Court, 
dealers could sell original, packages 
of one pound each imported from 
other States. Under the new bill, if 
it becomes law, every State can regu- 
late the sale of vleomargarine as it 
sees fit, so long as it imposes the 
same restriction upon the home- 
made product as upon the product 
made in sister States.—New York 





Outlook. 


the sale of oleomargarine, but the 


The Washington Post contains the 
announcement that President Roose- 
velt isan avowed candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination. 
This had been assumed, but this is 
the first definite statement of the 
fact. More interesting still is the 
accompanying statement that Sena- 
tor Hanna has large following for 
this nomination, especially in the 
South, and that he declines to dis- 
cuss the subject. The inference is 
that he, too, may enter the lists, and 
The Post evidently thinks that.this 
is not improbable, for it remarks 
that the situation is ‘‘one of more 
than passing interest.’’ The interest 
lies in the fact that the general un- 
derstanding was that Hanna would 
not be in the race. If he is the strug- 
gle will be Titanic.—Charlote Ob. 
server. 


The Markets. 
RALEIGH COTTON. 


RALiIaH, March 15, 1902. 











Receipts to-day........... 25 bales 
Prices: to. day............... 84@9\% 
Receipts this season....... 9,305 bales 
Receipts last season to this ' 
UNO sores loa nie etna cs 15,469. 
—-—9 o-e 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFo.uk, March 15, 1902. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 


follows: 
38@ 3c pound 
3a “c 


Fancy 
2%@ 2%o0 
72%c bushel. 


————aaip ee. 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 15, 1902. 





ORTNCOTAGS 5 635. dissc bro a es ee 75 to 1.00 
IER ares en ane eins 85 to 90 
LS 60 to 90 
LCT Dace 1.00 

LUD ee ey eee 80 to 85 
Potatoes—Irish...... 1.35 
Lard—NorthCarolina 12to 14 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

REGRISIN careless ok 0.9 4-0 0 9to 10 
IMG —“Call.. 5. cece ccee ees 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 50 
INO —IAMID . 6c. c ccc eesues 20 to 30 
RIMS —=P ORG. 65... 66k eee ecees 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool ............ 50 to 80 
Chickens—spring............ 15 to 20 
USUI aera chet atahs <7 9 «0/03 sts 12% to 15 
Hens—per head............. 3 
TET IR eis, ee reer 18 to 20 
PR TRONEE 8 Pe og ia clare Rigs SRO 3to 4 
PIE F202 ccleetecg ie ores 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 t0 2% 
MORE 6 5. a Sinn -6c 05s a oie aan 18 to 22 
fi lo 10 to 10% 


COTTON SEED, HULLS AND MEAL. 

Cotton seed meal, per ton..... $25 00 
Cotton seed meal, per sack.... 1 30 
Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 30 
Cotton seed, per bushel....... 22% 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILMiInaTON, N.C., March 15, 1902 
N. C. Bacon— 


RR TNRM oe 5. oc ale ia 96.6 gave atein 11 @ 15 
SVT a ee 10 @ 12% 
a iaa crane la sense ¥ ae cae 10 @ 11 
PEANUTS— 
DA ORR: <7 Cr 70 
‘s)6 Extra Prime...... 75 
tt WAM. eS cic ciacere 80 
VB; PUIG ones oie acces 90% 60 
‘extra prime....... 65 
GS INO oe aie: 6''0)90%9. 418 70 
TYPO. De pe 75 @80 
CHICKENS— 
COU eee 15 @25 
OS ee A 10 @15 
PARTE os 5 yo a tintin 9's oes @26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 70 @75 
Moos, ner Gomen.........% 12 @12% 


Corn, white, per bushel..76 @s80 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 43 





while much more extreme than the _ 
present law, is moreeasily defensible 
Instead of 
subjecting all oleomargarine toa tax 


FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS. 


BALTIMORE, March 15, 1902. 

The strength shown in cotton re- 
cently has caused a fair inquiry for 
ammoniates from Southern buyers, 
and the market is very steady, with 
a good volume of business reported. 
Dried blood and tankage have been 
selling freely, and in the West the 
offerings are said to be light, with 
some packers asking slightly higher 
prices. Bone meal is steady, and 
in good demand. Nitrate of soda is 
steady at quotations. Sulphate of 
ammonia is quiet, with no pressure 
to sell 

The following table represents the 
prices current at this date: 


Sulphate of ammonia, 


ONE OIA hee cine @2.95 

Nitrate of soda, spot 

Baltimore......... 220 @2.25 
Ee. cevanses 235 @2 37% 
Azotine (beef)....... 2.30 @— 
Azotine (pork)...... 2.30 @— 
Tankage (concentra- 

WOO) missin 5 bao os 2.20 @2.25 


Tankage (9 and 20) 

2.32% & 10 @2.35 & 10 
Tankage (7 and 30).. 21.00 @22.00 
Wig (GO9) oi Sania 27.50 @30.00 





Do THE RieHt THING when scre 
chest and tickling throat warn you 
that an all winter cold threatens. 
Use the staunch old remedy, Perry 
Davis’ Painkiller, and get rid of the 
pest in twenty-four hours. 25 and 





The Progressive Farmer, March 13 
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WEAK KIDNEYS AND 
BLADDER TROUBLE 





Had to Pass Water Very Often Day and Night. 





Among the many famous cures re 
ported in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the one we publish this week for the 
benefit of our readers, speaks in the 
highest terms of the wonderful cura 
tive properties of this great kidney 
remedy. 





A. H. NOONEY. 


DR. KILMER & CO., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

About two years ago I had a very 
severe case of kidney and bladder 
trouble. The pain in the small of 
my back was so severe that I could 
not stand it to stay in one position 
more than a moment or two, and 
was obliged to pass water very often 
day and night. I tried medicines 
and doctors without getting relief. 
Noticing an advertisement in the 
ToPEKA STATE JOURNAL of Swamp- 


stores everywhere. 


N. Y., on every bottle. 








GURED BY THE GREAT KIDNEY REMEDY, SWAMP-ROOT. 


Root, I determined to give it a trial 
and bought a bottle. By the time I 
finished the first bottle the pain had 
entirely disappeared from my back. 
The pain and frequent desire to pass 
water ceased. However, I continued 
to take the medicine, using about 
six bottles in all. That was overa 
yeur ago and I have had no return 
of the trouble since. 


Chief Engineer, State Capitol Building. 
Jan. 2nd, 1902. Topeka, Kan. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 


We often see a relative, afriend or 


an acquaintance apparently well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their severe illness, or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type of kidney trouble—Bright’s 
Disease. 

The mild and extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and 
bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. A trial 
will convince anyone—and you may 
have a sample bottle sent: free by 
mail. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 


SPECIAL Notice—Swamp. Root has been tested in sojmany ways ; and has 
proven so successful in every case, that a special arrangement has been 
made by which all readers of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER who have not 
already tried if may have a sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. 
Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containing many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the wonder- 
ful curative properties of Swamp. Root. 
0 | reading this generous offer in the Raleigh ProaressivE FARMER, when send- 
ing your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, 





the age. 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages, 130 Illustrations. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work 
-~comprises— 
History ,— 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 








heavy, tough paper binding. 


mer one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 








This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We are prepared to make this great offer : 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewale 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far. 
First come, first served. Order at once. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Send us $1 in new subscrip 


RALEIGH, N. © 


In writing, be sure and mention 
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Cut out and use the below list, 

with number of trees wanted fin- 

serted against each variety. Ad- 

dress all orders to 

T. B. PARKER, 
HILLSBORO, N. O. 





—NEW AND RARE APPLES— 


... Pride of North Carolina 
... Yellow Transparent 
...Lute’s Great Keeper 
... Esther. |,....Angels Favorite 
.. Shannon | ....Arkansas Black 
....Coffey’s Seedling 
... Albemarle Pippin 
-..Mammoth Black Twig 
...Paragon | ....Gragg 
...Rebel| ....Johns’ F. Winter 
..Catawba’s Favor 


—SELEOCT APPLES— 


...May|....Red June 

...Summer Rose 

...Early Harvest | ....Astrachan 
.. Yellow June | ....Early Ripe 


... Summer Queen 

...8ummer P’rm’n 

... Maryland | ....Maiden Blush 
... Horse | ....Red Cheese] 

. Sine Qua Non | 
...-Baltimore Red|....Bonum 
...Merit | ....Gloria Mundi 

....Golden Russett 
....Harper’s Seedling | .... Sherrill 
.. Edwards 
.... Stevenson’s Winter 
.... Blackburn | .... Wine. Sap 
... Vandever 
.... Keener Seedling 
....Hall Seedling 
.... Limbertwig, Red 
...Limbertwig, Royal 
... Mississippi 
.... Virginia Beauty 
...Gully | ....Ben Davis 
++ et .... Yates 
....Nasemond Beauty 
....Golden Winter 
.... Yadkin Beauty 
..Nickajack 
.... North Carolina Keeper 
....Red Beitigheimer 
.. Delaware Red Winter. 
—ORAB APPLES— 
..Red Siberian | ....Transcendent 
—NEW AND RARE PEAOHES— 
.... Sneed | ....Triumph 
.... Admiral Dewey 
....Greensboro | .... Huitt 
.... Matthews Beauty 
.... Elberta | ....Everbearing 
..Emma | ....Belie of Georgia 
...Carman | ....Bokara, No.:3 
....Anne’s Perfection 
.. Gordon 
—SELEOT PEAOHES— 
...-Amsden | ....Alexander 
... Beatrice | ....Early Louise 
...Early Bivers 
....Flaters 8t. John 
....George IV | .... Foster 
.... Red Rareripe 
....Crawford’s Early 
..Crawford’s Late 


_...Chinese Cling | ....0. M. Free 
....O. M, Cling | ....Gen. Green 
.. Wonderful | ... . Indian] 


....Health Cling 
.... Stump of the World 
.... Steady | ....Picquit’s Late 
....Haton’s Golden 
. .Scott’s October 
—PEARS— 
... Wilder Early 
...Harly Harvest 
....Clapp’s Favorite 
....Lincoln Coreless 
.... Japan Golden Russet 
.... Koonce | ....Seckel 
...LeConte | ....Garber 
.. Kieffer | .... Duchess 
.... Vermont | ....Beauty 
—OHERRIES— 
..May Duke 
....Harly Richmond 
....Dyehouse 
..Governor Wood 
... Reine Hartense | ....Windsor 
.. Centennial | .... Yellow Spanish 
...Montmorenci 
....Black Tartarian 
....Black Eagle | ....Ostheime 
—MULBERRIES— 
.. Downing Everbearing 
. Black English 
. White English 
—APRICOTS— 
....Moorpark | .... Russian 
. Royal 
—GOOSEBERBIES— 
...Downing | ....Houghton 
.. Pearl 
—STRAWBERRIES— 
....Hxcelsior bess . Sharpless 
...-Michall’s ly 
..Grady’s Late | ....Shuckless 
..,.Lady Thompson 
...Brandywine | ....Clyde 
... Bismarck 
—SHADE TREES— 
... Silver Maple 
.. Carolina Poplar 
—EVERGREENS— 
.. Norway Spruce 
...Col. Blue Spruce 
.. Arbor Vitre Am’n 
.. Arbor Vitre Pyr’d’l 
...Magnolia Gran. 











uniform and reliable. 





INCHESTER 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” -- 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
Allthe world’s championships and records have been 
won and made by Winchester shells. 


USED BY THE BEST SHOTS,’ SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Shoot them and you’ll shoot well. 
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—ROSES— 
....Crimson Rambler 
....Marechal Neil 
....The Bride 
... 8o0uv. de Malmais’n 
....Marie Guillot 
...Perie de Jardin 
... La France 
...American Beauty 
.... President Carnot 
..Gen. Jacqueminot 
..Madam Masson 


—PLUMS— ‘ 








50 ots. 








....Wild Goose | ....Abundanoce] 
...-Kelser’s Japan 

....German Prune | .... Burbank 
... Green Gage | .... Damson 

.. Satsuma | ....W 





Fruit Trees at Wholesale Prices, 
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steers on a good pasture, is not 
usually profitable. The value of in- 
crease in weight by the grain-fed 
steers, over those having grass only, 
will not repay the cost of food and 
labor. The increased value of the 
animals from earlier maturity and 
better quality may make grain feed 
ing profitable.”’ 

Mark well that he says grain feed 
ing to young steers on good pasture 
is not usually profitable. From that 
we are to infer, and experiments 
prove it, that on poor or indifferent 
pastures grain feeding may be profit- 
able, and if he had been using a feed 
as cheap as cotton seed or cottonseed 
meal, he would probably have found 
that grain feeding is profitable ex- 
cept when the cattle are on especially 
good pastures. 

VALUE OF COTTONSEED. 

A bushel of corn is worth no more 
for cattle feeding ‘than 50 pounds of 
cottonseed, and the market value of 
50 pounds: of cottonseed is not often 
more than 35 to 45 cents, which 
means 35 to 45 cents per bushel for 
corn. With feed at this price, and 
we have given the highest figures, it 
will pay to feed grain to cattle on 
pasture in all cases where the pas- 
tures are short and the cattle old or 
thin. Tait BUTLER, 

State Veterinarian. 

Wake Co., N. C. 


Horticulture. 


HOW TO SPRAY APPLE TREES. 














Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A correspondent of THE PROGRESS- 
IVE FarRMER has asked for a discuss- 
ion of this question. 

THE MATERIAL TO USE 
is Bordeaux mixture and the easiest 
formula to use is that known as the 
6¢5-5-50’’ formula, made as follows: 

Five pounds lime. 

Hive pounds blue stone. 

Fifty gallons water. 

And to this is added five ounces of 
Paris green. 
HOW TO PREPARE THE MIXTURE. 

Place five pounds of blue stone in 
a coarse cloth sack and suspend it in 
25 gallons of water ina clean keg or 
tub, so that it shall be just beneath 
the surface. Work with the hands 
occasionally to hasten dissolving, or 
let it stand over night if necessary 
to dissolve it. Sleke five pounds of 
lime with water, slowly, so that 
there shall be no grits in the lime 
milk. Add water to make 25 gal- 
lons, and stir thoroughly. Now 
pour the blue stone solution and the 
lime water together into another 
clean barrel. Stir well while the 
materials are being poured together. 
Hold a steel knite blade in the mix- 
ture fora few minutes and if it be 

comes coated with a coppery sub- 
stance add more lime till the mixture 
does not so affect the blade. 

Now take the five ounces of Paris 
green and mix with water in a bowl 
orcup. The Paris green is a very 
fine powder and may float dry on 
the surface unless it is stirred into 
the water, which must be done. Then 
pour into the barrel] with the mixture 
and stir the whole thoroughly. 

If a greater or less amount of the 
mixture is desired it may be made, 
keeping the ingredients in the same 
proportion as here given. 

The mixture must be stirred occa 
sionally while being sprayed. 

The blue stone is a preventive of 
rust, blights, and like direases, and 
the lime acts to prevent the blue 
stone from hurting the foliage, while 
the Paris green acts asa poison to 
the beetles, caterpillars, and other 
insects that eat the leaves. 

WHEN TO SPRAY. 

Apple trees should be given at 
least three sprayings. ist. When the 
buds are swelling or have just burst. 
(For this spraying the Paris green 
is not absolutely necessary.) 2nd. 
Just after the blossoms fall, not while 
the trees are in bloom. Spraying in 
bloom often prevents setting of fruit, 
on the same principle as a wet spring 
will have the same effect. This sec- 
ond application must be made 
promptly, and is very important. 
8rd. Ten days or two weeks after the 
second spraying. . 

In the case of trees badly affected 


every leaf and fruit will not be 
reached, but spray pumps throw 80 
fine a mist, that the work can be 
very effectually done. A tree should 
certainly be sprayed from two sides, 
and if from three directions, so much 
the better. ; 
WHAT PUMP TO USE. 

We are not agents for any pump, 
and do not advertise any one’s goods 
for their benefit, but are willing to 
recommend such as we know to be 
reliable. The following firms are all 
good, and will send their catalogues 
for the asking: 

Sydnor Well and Pump Co., 
Richmond, Va., (Agents for Deming 
Co., Salem, O ) 

Goulds Manufacturing Co , Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 

Field Force Pump Co., Lockport, 
Nes. 

Morrel & Morley, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

H B. Rustler, Johnstown, O. 

In ordering any pump, ask for at 
least seven feet extra hose and con- 
nections for spraying fruit trees. 

A cheap pump for few trees is the 
“Comet”? pump of H. B. Rusler. 
Ask for ‘‘Gemel’’ nozzle, as well as 
extra hose. Complete about $3, ex- 
pross extra. 

For small orchard and garden use, 
““Kerowater Knapsack Sprayer’’ of 
the Goulds Co., with the Bordeaux 
nozzle, or the ‘‘Success Knapsack 
Sprayer’’ of the Deming Co. with 
the ‘‘Bordeaux’’ nozzle. These are 
good for orchards up to about 200 or 
300 trees. Cost, about $15 to $20. 
Large orchards, of say 500 trees or 
over, the ‘‘Pomona”’ barrel pump, of 
the Goulds Co., or similar pumps of 
the other firms mentioned. Cost, 
$20 and upward. 

We are always glad to aid those 
wishing to undertake this sort of 
work, and solicit correspondence on 
such matters. We especially desire 
specimens of all insects found to be 
injurious. Send in tin or wooden 
box, with sample of their work, and 
letter stating the complaint. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR. 
Entomologist Dep’t of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


A TROUBLESOME CABBAGE DISEASE. 








UCorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Our cabbage have died for the last 
two or three years. The disease be 
gins with the under leaves turning 
yellow and falling off. When the 
leaves commence turning yellow, the 
shank seems to grow unusually large 
or bulge. The heartor pith is yel 
low; the inner partof the bark is 
hard and has black streaksinit. If 
any one will tell me through THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER the cause of 
cabbage dying this way, anda pre- 
ventive, I will greatly appreciate 


the kindness. 
FRANK CULBRETH. 


Cumberland Co , N. C. 
(Answer by W. #. Massey, Horti- 


culturist N. C. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station.) 


The letter of Mr. Culbreth has 
been referred to me and I have been 
absent for two weeks. The disease 
in cabbages has become a serious 
matter in the eastern part of the 
State. I have been studying it and 
have had the help of an expert from 
Washington. But so far we have 
been unable to devise a preventive 
It is & species of fusarium similar to 
the one that causes the cotton wilt 
in some places, and the soil gets in- 
fected. All thatI oan advise is to 
avoid land where cabbages, turnips 
or radishes have lately been grown 
and to apply lime to the crop. Itis 
to be hoped that some remedy will 
yet be found 





In April, about the time my early 
cabbages began to head, I planted 
cucumbers between the rows. After 
cutting the cabvages, which was 
after the cucumbers began to run, 
the latter were cultivated several 
times by hoeing down the cabbage 
ridges tothe vines. These made a 
very rapid growth and were soon in 
bearing, producing an immense crop. 
On the first of August I removed the 
vines, then nearly dead; plowed the 
land and planted black cow posas, 
from which, by September 25th, we 
were picking very fine green peas.— 
E. H. Riggs. 





by the bitter rot, which attacks the 
fruit when it is about two-thirds 
grown, a fourth spraying is often 
desirable, but theZthree mentioned 
will go great good. 

HOW TO SPRAY. 

The cheapest spraying is that 
which is most thoroughly done. The 
object is to have both sides of every 
leaf wetted with the spray, and to 
have the blossom end of every indi- 
vidual fruit likewise treated. This 
sounds impossible, and in reality 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 

at science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hun Dollars for any case that it 
f to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & OO., Toledo,O, 
= Bold by Druggists, 76c. ' 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





The Progressive Farmer, March 8, 1902 


Farm Miscellany. 


A FERTILIZER PROBLEM. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
As I desire some information in 
regard to fertilizer, I will say I have 
been buying the ingredients and mix- 
ing my fertilizer for a namber of 


years. The ingredients I use are the 
following : 
Dissolved bone.............. 250 lbs. 
Acid phosphate............. 200 << 
UES 6.) nee 200 * 
Nitrate of soda.............. ida 
Sulphate ammonia.......... died 
Cottonseed, green........... 400 ‘* 
Stable manure, or sheep pen 
NERO 5 6.65 ans Biss Sascunaie tah 870 ‘* 


These ingredients are what I use 
to make one ton. I mix the ingredi- 
ents and let stand twenty or thirty 
days before sowing that the cotton 
seed may be thoroughly killed. Now, 
what I want to know is, is it neces- 
sasy to use sulphate ammonia in 
order to obtain the best results? or 
to kill the cottonseed? Can any of 
the commercial ingredients be left 
out and act as well? 

C. PARKER 

Northampton Co., N. C. 

(Answer by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State 

Chemist.) 

Ido not consider that it is neces 
sary to use the ammonium sulphate to 
kill the cottonseed and would omit 
both it and the nitrate of soda from 
the mixture, as they are so soluble 
as to be easily lost from the soil, as 
well as from the compost heap, in 
case it is exposed to rain. With 
long-season’ crops like cotton and 
corn I think itis better to employ 
other forms of ammonia-furnishing 
materials. The dissolved bone and 
acid phosphate, unless the first con- 
tains some ammonia, which is not 
generally the case, are the same. 

I am sending you the January 
Bulletin of the Department and call 
your attention to the formulas on 
page 44 for composting with cotton 
seed, which gives a mixture of good 
proportions for cotton and corn. 





I have been reading THE PROGRESS: 
IvE FARMER several years and have 
found it a great help to me as a 
farmer. I have been a farmer all 
my life and, while it sometimes 
seems to be up hill business, I like 
it. WhenI began farming I thought, 
as some think today, that I should 
plant allI could plow up. But find- 
ing there was nothing in that, I be- 
gan to reduce my acreage and found 
that a better plan. Twenty five 
acres to the horse is enough. Well 
prepared, manured and cultivated, 
this will bring a ten-fold better profit 
to those who will adopt it. If our 
farming were better managed, not 
80 Many young men would be taking 
up other trades. Young farmers, 
don’t be discouraged ; farming pays 
if managed right.—W. C. Evaas, 
Bertie Co., N. C. 

THE CUBAN FILLER AND SUMATRA TO 

BACCOS FOR NORTH CAROLINA. 


Commissioner of Agriculture 8. L. 
Patterson and Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
State Chemist, are both much en- 
couraged at the result of their trip 
to Washington last week to interest 
Secretary Wilson and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the cu!tiva- 
tion in North Carolina of the Cuban 
filler and possibly also the Sumatra 
wrappers. The immediate object of 
the visit was to insure the sending 
to North Carolina by the Depart 
ment of at least one expert this sea- 
son to experiment on the test farms 
with this tobacco. 

“Tf it is any way possible for them 
to do so,’’ said he, ‘*the Department 
of Agriculture will send us an ex 
pert of the first of July, and he will 
remain with us in all probability for 
several years, to advise the farmers. 
In Connecticut there are now three 
or four such men, who started the 
first curing of this tobacco, and have 
remained there ever since, and we 
hope that eventually the government 
will do as much for us. 

‘“Connecticat Isst year raised 
about 40 acres of Suimatra wrappers. 
This tobacco brings from two to four 
dollars a pound and most of it about 
three and a half. We now importin 
round numbers $6,000,000 worth of 
it. This year eight hundred acres 
are being cultivated in this crop in 
Connecticut, and it is caloulated that 
the industry will amount to about 
$1,000,000. 

“The testin North Carolina will 
be made in the East, where the bright 
tobaccos are grown. Edgecome 


planting will be done the latter part 
of April or the firstof May. Later 
on we wantto extend the test to 











Te Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Se 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. Ob tree 
W. Chester, Pa: 


county has been selected, and the /|* 


other portions of the State and other 
types of soil. We are also going to 
take up in a pretty thorough way a 
study of our bright tobaccos, and 
see if we cannot improve their 
quality and yield. 

“The soil survey that has been go- 
ing on in certain parts of the State 
is the basis of the present investiga- 
tion. We will use the work already 
done along that line to helpin this 
work. It will show us where the 
best localities are for experimenting. 
That is another result of our trip to 
Washington. It has been arranged 
for a continuation, if possible, of the 
soil survey work in thie Stata, which 
was carried on so successfully last 
year. Arrangements have been 
made to conduct this work in 
twenty-five States this year, and 
North Carolina is one of those 
twenty-five States.’’—News and Ob. 
server. 


As it is about the time of the year 
that rabbits ruin young fruit trees 
of all kinds by gnawing the bark off, 
|I will give PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
| readers & sure remedy. Grease them 
| up as high as the rabbits can reach 
| with an old bacon rind and they are 
safe.—C. H. Culver, Chatham Co., 
N. C. 





Warrenton Record: A prominent 
farmer of this county informs us 
that a majority of the farmers will 
plant more tobacco this year than 
they did last year. 

Duplin Journal: This county is 
yet to be the strawberry center of 
Eastern North Carolina, and last 
year shipped nearly 200,000 crates or 
one-half of the State crop. While 
not growing all, we yet shipped 
three-fourths of the huckleberry 
crop from this section. 

a 

Harvie Jorden, Vice-President of 
the Farmers’ National Congress, an 
nounces the receipt of a letter from 
John M. Stahl, National Secretary, 
Chicago, saying the executive com. 
mittee of the Congress has voted in 
favor of Macon as the next place of 
meeting, October 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th. The railroad companies have 
agre>d on a one fare rate. 
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FERTILIZER QUOTATIONS. 





Please explain the terms tankage 
per unit, 2.25 and 10 cents. What is 
meant by unit? Whatis meant by 
kainit ex ship? What is meant by 
muriate potash ex store?—W. J. C., 
Northville, N. Y. 

The quotations are gexboard prices 
for oar load lots. The terms ‘‘ex 
ship’’ and ‘‘ex store’’ mean the prices 
before cartage and freight is paid 
The abbreviation c. i. f. means ‘‘cost, 
insurance, free’’ Tankage per unit 
$2 25 mesns 1 per cent. of ammonia 
in one t.n of tankage. In other 
words, one unit means 20 pounds of 
ammonia, and it sells at $2 25, or 1174 
cents a pound for the ammonia that 
isinthe tankage. When the tank- 
age analyzes 10 per cent. of ammonia, 
then a ton would cost ten times $2 25. 
—Country Gentleman. 









' For 
The Farmer 


The Gardener 
and 


n 
The Housewife 


They costa little more. They 
are worth a great deal more 
than the ordinary kind. Sold 
everywhere. 1902 annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 



























We have been the original @# 
introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined, Here’sa partiallist: 

Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 

Butman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 
Our annual catalogue of Vegetable and 

Flower seed sent Free. 

: If you want the 













urest 
grass seed sold in the 
. 8. try ours. 


N U. 
ee 4: Naga 
i, Marbiehead, 
Mass. _ 





KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 
calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife, 

A Turkey Hunt 
fp mando excitable and profitable by the use of 


e 

Draughon Turkey Caller. 
Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro 
duced, and never fails to draw them to you. 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each ofabove callers. 












QNGEIN A LIFE 1 


buy a wagon if you buy the right kind, 





LEGTRIG "waco 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions. First the life 


of a wagon depends upon the wheels. is one is 
equipped with our ElectricSteel Wheels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels an 
from 24 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fele 
joes can’t rot, swell or vo out. Angle steel hounds. 

THO: NOS NOW FL DAILY USE. 
Don’t vuy wagon until you get our book, **Farm Savings.”* 
ELEOTRIO WHEEL 60., Box511 Quiney, Ills. 








I5O Kinds for 16c, 


It is a fact that Salzer’s vegetable and flower 
seeds are found in more gardens - 
and on more farms than any other 4 
in America. There is reason for this, Sa 
We own and operate over 5000 acres for 
the production of our choice seeds. In 
=» order to induce you to try them 
“yy we make the following unprec- 
\ ented offer : 


For 16 Cents Postpaid fj/¥ 


20 kinds of rarest luseious radishes, 

12 magnificent earliest melons, i 

16 sorts glorious tomatoes, 

25 peerless lettuce varieties, 

12 splendid beet sorts, 

65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, 
in all 150 kinds positively furnishing & 
bushels of charming fi 
lots and lots of choice vy 
together with our great ogue 
telling all about Teosinte and Pea 4 
Oat and Bromus and Speltz, onion 
seed at a pound, ete., all only 


for 16e. in stamps. Write to-day. yh 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 





uickly, cheaply and 
y using 


THE SPANG LER 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR 


than with any means known. It distributes all 
kinds of ferti r into the open furrow after the 
is prepared for Potatoes, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Corn, 3, Peas, etc. it saves fertilizer 





by putting iton the right spot. 
Sows 150 t02800 lbs per acre. We 
SPANGLER CORN PLANTER 
shan aise corn t ATER 
izer attachment. The best 
and most Perfect Corn Plantmg 
Pag Machine ever put into a Geld. 
= Send for catalog and circulars. 
THE SPANGLER MFG, CO., 

509 Queen St., York, Pa @ 





Ge LIFE SIZE DOLL 
49 FREE ‘ori tain 










Girls can get this beautitul 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 


us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 234 feet and ear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible Head. Golden Hair, 


3 eeks, Brown Eyes, } 
k a Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 
: Red _ Stoc! Black Shoes, 


neh 
a child’s memory long — child- 


hood days have passed. ress, 
: NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 242 B New Haven,Cona 
Buyers for Farms 
as or other real estate may be found 


Send deseripti red Sprios ‘and learn, iy succesful 
ion a) price an earn 

meth buyers. TRANDE 

method for Ann iiding, Muiladelphia, Fe. , 








Douste Daity SERVICE 
Between New York, l'umpa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 





Ta Effect May 26th, 1901, 
















removes from the soi] 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pr 
ducing power. 


- 





Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 


GERMAN KALI Works 
93 Nassau St., New York. 











oe me 

I= SESS 5: 
sims 

places, on rough ground, with breachy stoc} ) 


where other fences fail, wont you try tt @ F AGES 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, M 





iH. 
















"Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every ferti!: 

egg. Write for catalogueto-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. 11), 
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CHARLOTTE... 


Tarboro, N. C., Sept., 18, 1901 

The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Pig tJ Combinatien 
8 perfectly satisfe 
tory. Itis light, d: rableand easy’ 0 handle! 
I pianted cotton, corn and peas. It is an up 
to-date planter and no farmer would make 
a mistake in getting this p!anter. 
Yours truly, 


L. D GAY. 


Gents:—After usin 
Planter, I must say i 











orn Plantizig 


must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 
b& ture crop depenus uponit. For all purpose: 
——, inany soii, on ail kinds of 
1 | ground nothing equals the 
| 


etn SPANGLER 


S CORN PLANTER. 
ime, Iabor, money and insuges the crop. You 





“a 










It saves ti 


know when it is working; you can see the corn on its 
way tothe ground. Made with or without fertilizer 
attachment, ew device for sowing pens, beins, ensi- 


lage, corn, ete. r Low. 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Dri!l, \ 


Ve rite fore ai de 
SPANGLER MANUFACTURING C9., 5090 e-n SI., York 


OS Pee a 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


Wealsomakethe famous Spa- 




















Examine agricultural statistics fand”see [ibe 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield ‘pe’ 
acre of grasses and forage= crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising {with 
‘those of other States. Profit by, these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 


SOUTHWARD. a a have few animals or many, you cannot affor¢ 
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